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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


TIME AGAINST US 


ITH the European War in its 

last phase, it now seems that 

Peace will find us unready 
with our plans for physical recon- 
struction. The danger we have 
repeatedly cited since 1940 is materi- 
alising ; that the pressure for any 
sort of housing anywhere will defeat 
the attempt to plan. The Ministry of 
Health’s call to local authorities to 
re-commence housing on the 1939 
assumptions and the 1939 scale was 
departmentally excusable but Gov- 
ernmentally inexcusable. The de- 
cision to construct 250,000 tem- 
porary houses, without a hint of 
a national policy for their location, 
is almost contemptuous in its dis- 
regard of nave considerations. 
It can be argued that it reflects the 
democratic will, for there is no doubt 
at all that the public is far’ more 
conscious of the need for shelter 
than it is of the longer-term issues 
raised by the siting of the emergency 
houses. But to ride off on that plea 
is to degrade the conception of 
democracy. It is the business of 


Statesmen to see further than their 
constituents ; not merely to throw 
them food that will appease their 
immediate hunger at the expense of 
permanent injury to their digestive 
systems. 

Even at this eleventh hour a 


resolute planning policy, based on a 
few simple principles, could retrieve 
the situation. The Planning Ministry 
has a pretty clear idea by now as to 
which are the urban areas that are 
congested and need decongestion, 
and which are the cities whose popu- 
lation, area, or degree of business 
concentration are in need of re- 
duction or should not be increased. 
They know which are the smaller 
towns that could with local and 
national advantage receive industry 
and population, And many potential 
sites for new towns have been 
scheduled in regional plans. There- 
fore they could classify wide areas of 
this country as areas for restriction 
of development, areas for encourage- 
ment of development, and areas 
where development is neither re- 
stricted nor encouraged—thus giving 
ample latitude for freedom of indus- 
trial and building enterprise, If they 
at once announced such a classifica- 
tion, and at the same time indicated 
definite maximum standards of resi- 
dential and neighbourhood density 
which will be imposed in the sanction- 
ing of all planning schemes, the 
principle of the national plan would 

clear, The working out could be 
left to the local authorities. Indus- 
trialists and the Board of Trade 
would know the planning limits they 
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must observe in any future location cf 
industry, without compulsion on par- 
ticular industries as to where they shall 


go. 

Further, a declaration of policy on 
these lines would clear the way for the 
debate on machinery, and the treatment 
of the Compensation-Betterment prob- 
lem. And the local uncertainty as to 
the siting of permanent and temporary 
houses would be to a large extent 
removed. The discussion of all these 
questions is befogged quite as much by 
the absence of a national objective as 
by the conflict of interests. There is any 
amount of enterprise in this country 
ready to undertake industrial and build- 
ing development if it is given an idea of 
the desirable directions of such develop- 
ment under a national policy. And 
private development could be supple- 
mented by public and _ semi-public 
development, for which the necessary 


N ACCEPTED, almost treasured, 
A part of our national character is 
a habit of singing small about our 

best achievements. In.truth, we have as 
much conceit of ourselves as most 
peoples and our self-depreciation is often 
a pose inviting warm contradiction by 
admiring foreigners. But on one or two 
things our modesty is as genuine as it is 
unwarranted. In the past four years I 
‘have attended hundreds of meetings of 
-all sorts of people. I have not been at 
one at which a speaker could not extort 
an enthusiastic general groan by refer- 
ring ironically to the supposed 1918 
slogan ‘‘Homes for Heroes.’’ (It is a 
secondary point that the quotation is 
wrong. What Mr. Lloyd George pro- 
posed was ‘‘A fit country for heroes to 
‘live in.’’) There is a general view that 





* Design of Dwellings (The Dudley Report), 
‘Ministry of Health, 1944. 1s. 





neighbourhoods near their work, 


HOUSING STANDARDS’ 
AND PLANNING POLICY} 


By F. J. OSBORN 
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legislation would not mest seriou not ex 
opposition. FD built 

We implore the Government to givell 200,00 
the necessary lead while there is still] Engla 
time. The nation will not forgive themif house: 
if they continue to stand by and watch puilt. 
the resumption of the pre-war trends off other 
urban development, after the hopes# achie\ 
aroused by the Barlow, Scott andi} pearl; 





Uthwatt Reports and all the discussion} separ 
of these fateful years. The public do} garde 
not understand all the complexities of § 
the problem, but they do know 
want houses and gardens in pleasant 







if possible within reach of unspoiled@ publi 
country-side. Once they believe the¥ put v 
national policy seeks to ensure thes years 
things, they will support the measure new 
necessary to bring them about. Bul® stanc 
they cannot be enthusiastic for cont™ sited 
plicated measures without any cleat™ to th 
social aims. j 













our living standard is low, and that wef} the 
failed miserably to live up to our iff hou 





tentions to improve it between the wars, §| scié 
In so far as this attitude reflects a§/ Wal 
determination to do better after. this T 









1939. I welcome particularly theif}, fur 
recognition of the immense advance if 
housing standards set by the Tudor Pla 
Walters Report of 1918—one of the # ha 
great State Documents of modem 
‘times. Often the sizes and quality of } ho 
houses built under the national scheme § bu 
fell below these standards; and the 
lapse was regrettable. Yet ‘the Tudor 
Walters Report itself did not. foresee § to 
the scale of the building effort ; it did@ be 
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not expect the number of houses to be 
built by local authorities to exceed 
200,000. In fact the Authorities of 
England and Wales built over 1,000,000 
houses, and in all, 4,000,000 houses were 
built. Open development prevailed ; no 
other country in the world can show an 
achievement comparable with providing 
nearly one-third of its people with 
separate family houses, mostly with 
gardens, in 20 years. 

Two things went wrong with this 
magnificent scheme. The major mistake 
(major because its consequences. will last 
longest) was one of which the general 
public remained only dimly conscious, 
but which planners have in the last few 
years come to see clearly. Good as our 
new houses were, relative to pre-1914 
standards, far too many of them were 
sited in suburbs of large cities, adding 
to the burden of daily travel. And far 
too many were built in large one-class 
housing estates without adequate 
thought for the physical equipment 
necessary for local community life. The 
@ second mistake was a product of the 
§ several periods of economic stringency 

i in the two decades, when harassed 
| Ministers of Health, under the pressure 
of misguided Chancellors, and often 
with the complaisance of short-sighted 


'# tate-saving local authorities, allowed 


the space and quality standards of 
| housing to fall below the minimum 
| scientifically worked out by the Tudor 
Walters Committee. 

The Dudley Committee has not only 
re-asserted the Tudor Walters standards 
in no uncertain terms, but has taken into 
; account the changes in popular require- 
ments and the scope offered by technical 
progress since 1918 to improve on those 
| standards in several important respects. 

In the matter of floor space they go 
further than I had expected—further 
even than the Town and Country 
_ Planning Association, in its evidence, 
had asked. They propose a minimum 
average area, for normal three-bedroom 
houses, of 900 sq. ft., plus an out- 
building of 50 sq. ft. in urban.areas and 
100 sq. ft. in rural areas. This is not 
on the principle of raising the flag to 
top-mast in the expectation that it will 
be lowered. The standard results from 
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a detailed analysis of the requirements. 
It is upheld by argument ; all the more 
convincing because of the economy and 
efficiency of the language in which it is 
presented, And they rightly recommend 
that it is on three-bedroom houses of 
this standard that local authorities 
should concentrate, while having lati- 
tude to provide other types of houses 
needed in the light of local circumstances. 

As to these other types—two-bedroom 
houses for small families and dwellings 
for aged persons and single persons— 
the standards proposed are equally 
sound. The Committee is unequivocal 
in its recognition that only a small 
proportion of flats are wanted, the lack 
of a garden and outbuildings constitut- 
ing ‘‘an inherent disadvantage of flat 
life which it is impossible to remedy.’’ 

It is a pity they despair of the com- 
petence of town planning to eliminate 
the necessity for flats for families who 
do not want them. The planning move- 
ment badly needs a prod of that kind 
from the housing experts. But at least 
the Committee will not allow the space 
standard to be lowered in multi-storey 
dwellings ; and it is good to have a clear 
statement of what is desirable. We can 
all support their recommendation of 
mixed development of flats and houses. 
It is the composition of that mixture 
that is the crux of the matter. The 
solution is the fixing of a standard of 
maximum density by planning measures, 
so that the truly desired proportions of 
each will be provided in all areas. In 
the meantime, I wink at the weak 
references in-the Report to balconies for 
babies and prams as an unwilling sacri- 
fice to Moloch—out of the spirit of the 
document as a whole. 

The evidence to the Committee 
showed that in most parts of the 
country, people prefer semi-detached 
houses to terraces. They recommend 
that terrace houses must be better 
insulated for sound, by properly de- 
signed hollow party walls; and t 
there must always be a ground-floor 
passage between every two houses. This 
and the floor area they recommend as 
a minimum would ensure a third 
necessity they do not specifically men- 
tion—namely, that the frontages should 
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BUDGET... 


for extra space 
and equipment 


The Dudley Report gives a use- 
ful table (Appendix II) quoting at 
1939 prices the extra cost of in- 
creasing the minimum floor area 
(from 775 to 900 sq. ft.) and of 
providing other improvements not 
included in the pre-war Council 
houses. Here are some of the 
assessed costs :— 





ae 
125 sq. ft. increase in floor 
area 37 10 
Hot water and linen cup- 
18 0 
Out-building, 90 sq. mst. 
Improved finish to kitchen 5 0 
6 extra electric points .. 6 0 
Larger windows . | i 
Three bedroom cupboards 6 0 








not be less than about 22 ft. Given 
these standards, good design, variety in 
detailed treatment and avoidance of 
exceptionally long rows, I believe 
terrace houses can be made acceptable 
to many people—though the attraction 
of detached and semi-detached houses 
cannot be exorcised, for fundamental 
reasons, and architects should introduce 
a proportion of them into any large 
scheme, using them as a means of 
avoiding an excess of uniformity and 
standardisation. More might have been 
said in the section on Design as to the 
importance of attention to the indi- 
vidualising, by means a clever and pains- 
taking architect understands, of the 
houses in a scheme. One of the main 
reasons for the dreariness of some 
Council housing schemes has been the 
small amount of brains and time the 
architect has devoted to the detailed 
layout as compared with the trouble he 
has taken in evolving a few basic types. 

The sections of the Report on Con- 
struction and Fittings are excellent. They 
should be studied in conjunction with 
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the notable report of the Inter-depar. 
mental Committée on House Constru. 
tion,* which is a mine of well-di 
reliable and conveniently-arranged im 
formation. Evidence has proved the 
dis-economy of over-cheap constructi 
poor planning and shoddy finishes, Ag 
to fittings, the Dudley Committee 5 
both enlightened and practical. It dogs 
not propose to sacrifice space to a 
multiplicity of gadgets. Room to’ liye 
comes first. Better fittings of certain 
classes have become a necessity, and 
these can now be generally improved at 
no great extra cost. Refrigerators and 
dishwashers can wait, or be provided by 
tenants well-off enough to afford them 
as well as the basic space and fittings, 
This is a sound policy. 

Not the least welcome feature of this 
Report is its analysis of the costs of the 
recommended houses and of the im 
provements suggested. This is just the 
sort of information a housing committee 
needs in deciding its policy. A useful 
lead is also given as to what can be 
omitted and added later should it not 
be possible to provide everything 
desired at once. 


* * * 


As a supplement to the Report there 
is a memorandum on Site Planning and 
layout in Relation to Housing by a 
Study Group of the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning. The first part 
of this, on the Relationship of Housing 
and Town Planning, marks some ad- 
vance in official thought. The vital 
necessity of lowering density - most 
central areas is recognised; and the 
alternatives of suburban pale and 
genuine decentralisation are clearly 
differentiated. It is shown that the 


erection of new towns and the extension } 


of existing small towns is in many cases 
the advisable way of providing for the 
‘*overspill’’ from congested cities. The 
need of a development plan for a long 
period ahead, as well as of a good 
planning scheme, is also well brought 
out, and many practical suggestions are 
made as a guide to local housing and 





*Post-war Building Studies, No. 1 : Housing 
Construction. H.M:;S.O., 2s. 
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planning authorities. 

The now popular theory of the 
“neighbourhood unit,’’ with a full 
range of community buildings and 
services, is very sensibly and skilfully 
expounded, though I rather demur to 
the statement that the theory has only 
clearly developed ‘‘in the last decade or 
s0.’’ It has been a familiar counter in 
American planning theory for much 
longer than that ; Ebenezer Howard in 
1898 proposed the development of his 
new towns in wards of 5,000 to 10,000, 
“each ward... in some sense a complete 
town by itself’’; long before him Sir 
Thomas More proposed a_ similar 
organisation ; in fact all large cities 
have some sort of ward organisation and 
subsidiary’ centres of shopping and 
social life, though their identity has been 
largely lost by the suburban movement 
with its excessive class segregation. 

On the density standard the study is 
less satisfactory, and this is ominous, 
since unless a satisfactory residential 
standard can be established and nation- 
ally applied, every city wiil be tempted 
to evade adequate decentralisation by 
pointing to its legacy of congestion. The 
key to a policy is almost produced by 
the statement on page 60 that density 
must ‘‘never be so high that it is im- 
possible to include houses for families 
with young children, open spaces and a 
range of Community Buildings.’’ But 
there are elements of vagueness in this 
a that indicate that the Study 

Group were afraid of, or were intimi- 
dated from, the logic of their own 
thought. I have shown elsewhere* that, 
*' on Housing Standards a little lower than 
those recommended in the body of this 
Report, a density of about 75 to 80 
persons per housing acre is the maxi- 
mum that ought to be tolerated in re- 
development at the present average size 
of families. The maximum density pro- 
posed in this study (120 persons per 
housing acre) cannot be justified. More- 
over, the statement that at this density 
® to 75 per cent of the population 
could have houses is simply incorrect, 
assuming decent standards of layout. 
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*Reflections on Density. Planning and 
Reconstruction Year Book, 1942. 
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Further thought should be given to 
this vital matter before any official 
manual is issued. It is unthinkable that 
the Planning Ministry should base its 
policy on so wretched a standard. Very 
possibly the average number of persons 
per family will decline still further before 
national policy restores the reproduction 
rate to unity. But houses built now 
(apart from those intentionally tempor- 
ary) will last 60 to 100 years ; and the 
pattern of layout longer still. We cannot 
deliberately plan for a disappearing 
population. 

Difficult as the problem of a reduction 
of density is, now is the time when we 
must face it. We must fix a standard 
acceptable for a century and stand un- 
flinchingly by it. Otherwise our planning 
effort will be wasted. The section of this 
Report on Space About Dwellings is 
not sound even on the light-angle 
component and it ignores other factors 
of no less importance. 

On the aesthetic aspects of layout the 
Study Group’s Report is better, but it 
is influenced somewhat by thinkers who 
approach the subject from the wrong 
angle. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
our Housing Schemes shall be beautiful 
and beautifully grouped and planted. 
Yet if we start from a priori external 
conceptions of beauty and shape our 
schemes to fit these conceptions, we can- 
not hope to give satisfaction, and the 
beauty we attain will be mechanical and 
lifeless. The problem of architectural 
harmony in extensive groups of small 
houses is a difficult one, and it is 
rendered all the more difficult by the 
fact that the viewpoint of the prospective 
residents, who are interested in the 
individuality of their homes and the 
outlook from within the houses out- 
wards, clashes with the viewpoint of the 
architect, who designs and runs away, 
or the perambulating aesthete who 
wants a satisfactory coup d’oeil. 

The evidence of the Town and 
Country Planning Association on this 
matter is cited, with perhaps a touch of 
superiority, as that of a ‘‘consumer’’ 
society, and contrasted with the evidence 
of persons engaged in building houses. 
This is wide of the mark. Those 
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responsible for that evidence have long 
experience and some success in the 
practical reconciliation of architectural 
considerations with the demands of the 
occupiers ; and to them the analysis of 
the aesthetic problem in the Report must 
appear academic to the point of 
amateurishness. The majority of hous- 
ing schemes have in fact been built in 
terrace form and they are admittedly 
dull. The majority of speculative 
builders’ schemes have in fact been built 
in semi-detached form. They are even 
more unsatisfactory aesthetically ; but 
there is no question that they have far 
greater prestige with the consuming 
public; and the reason is not wholly 
lack of taste. There are certain quite 
definite advantages in a detached or 
semi-detached house, which no amount 
of pseudo-sociological talk of ‘‘civic 
pride’’ will dispose of. I believe that 
attached houses can be made acceptable 
to many ‘‘consumers’’ if the frontages 
are wide enough, if attention is paid to 
variety of detail, as well as harmony, 
and if precautions are taken against the 
sense of monotony which long terraces 
produce on the ordinary mind. But 
there are vast numbers of people to 
whom terraces will never be fully 
acceptable ; and it is architectural de- 
featism to. assume that detached and 
semi-detached houses cannot be made 
beautiful. 
* * * 

Both the architects of housing 
schemes, and the public whom they 
serve, are responsible for the unsatis- 
factory results of the past. To both we 
should make it clear that the answer is 
not less architecture but. more. The 
public must be educated to more aware- 
ness of the possibility, and the pleasure, 
of beauty both in the individual house 
and the group. But the architects, on 
their part, must learn to realise that 
every house in a scheme is some family’s 
home, and deserves in its detailing and 
placing some individual attention. Mass- 
architecture will satisfy nobody but the 
unaesthetic mass-mind. We must spend 
a great deal more money on architects 
and architects must spend a great deal 
more time, brains and taste in meeting 
our requirements. 
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The Hobhouse Report,* the rural 
counterpart of the Dudley Report, isa 
document both statesmanlike and pro- 
gressive. It contains some very useful 
statistics. In 1938 there were in England 
and Wales 2,092,788 houses in rural 
districts, occupied by 7,195,600 persons; 
an average of 3.44 per house as com- 
pared with 3.82 per house in urban 
areas. 870,610 houses had been built 
since 1919, Though the rural population 
in 1938 was only 17.46 per cent of 
total population, it had 19.02 per 
of the houses ; and since 1919 20.5 
cent of new houses built were in 
rural districts. This surprising differenge 
is accounted for in the Report by i: 
fact that large numbers of rural houses 
are occupied by urban workers or by 
retired persons. 

The proportion of declared unfit and HE 
overcrowded houses in rural areas was v 
less than that in the towns. Relatively] cities ; 
less progress was made with slum} lfand 1 
clearance than in the towns, but} agricul 
relatively more progress in relief of} proper 
overcrowding. The Report traces this} (there 
to the greater suitability of the 1935] be alk 
Act subsidy to rural needs as compared } any ca 
with the earlier subsidies. A case is put} ally ac 
forward for the continuance of 4} and ga 
preferential subsidy for housing agri | every | 
cultural workers. a prive 

The Report is largely concerned with | and ve 
administrative and financial questions, | or wh; 
in order to overcome the difficulties of | This 
authorities with a low rateable value. } found 
County Joint Committees are recom} of the 
mended, as well as a complete survey} provid 
of housing requirements in all rural} questic 
districts. Reconditioning is sensibly} econo 
dealt with, and renewed attention drawn | produ 
to the importance of village amenities} impor 
the universal employment of architects 
on housing schemes, and skilled housing 
management. The Committee strongly 
supports the location of industries in 
small towns as a means of increasing 
local spending power and promoting 4 
‘*happy balance’’ between industry and 
agriculture. ‘‘In the long run the aé N¢ 
mixture of industry with agriculture will k 
improve the rural housing services.’’ | have F 
__} thinki 
*Rural Housing. Third Report of Rural skatin 
Housing Sub-Committee. H.M.S.O., Is. | fotbz 
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PLANNING 


HE ECONOMIC FUTURE of the land is 
with collective farms and garden 
cities ; and no person whose notion of 
land reform is to turn all the crude 
agricultural estates into little peasant 
properties and leave cities as they are 
(there are many such simpletons) should 
be allowed to meddle with politics in 
any capacity. It is however psychologic- 
ally advisable to plan collective farms 
and garden cities in such a fashion that 
every house should have attached to it 
a private plot to play in or grow flowers 
and vegetables, or keep one’s own cow 
or whatnot. 

This concession to privacy has been 
found necessary in the U.S.S.R. in spite 
of the success of the collective farms. It 
provides for domesticity..... The land 
question is one of private life as well as 
economic productive life. Private life 
produces babies, who are more vitally 
important than crops and factory output. 

Seg 's Political What’s What ?’’ 
(Constable, 1944) 


* * * 


HOUSING 


N OVERCROWDED Mass of people who 
know nothing of the fine arts, and 
have neither money nor leisure for 
thinking, or for hunting, shooting, 
skating, boxing, golfing, cricket, or 
football, is a hotbed not only of 
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PLANNING 
HOUSING 


GARDEN 
CITIES 


syphilis, but of all the other diseases as 
well. Overcrowding is in fact more 
deadly than hunger or cold. 

To-day the newspapers announce the 
building by the State of 30,000 cottages 
in which no inhabitant will have a 
separate room. And the Prime Minister 
simultaneously calls for larger families! 
When will we begin to understand that 
One Citizen One Room is far more 
pressing than One Man One Vote ? 

** Everybody’s Political What’s What ?°’ 
(Constable, 1944) 


* * * 


GARDEN CITIES 


AM ONE of those investors who like 
to see something for their money 
instead of merely changing transfers 
with some old shareholder and adding 
nothing to the country’s fixed capital. 
I found the new garden cities just what 
I wanted. I saw waste places changed 
into pleasant and well-planned dwellings 
and handsome markets by my spare 
cash. The investments never gave me 
a moment’s anxiety or trouble; they 
were and are entirely satisfactory, both 
morally and economically. I am glad 
I foresaw their future when my neigh- 
bours were buying shares in South 
American railways which are now 

bankrupt. 
From a Letter to the Author in the 
Preface to ** New Towns after the 
War,’’ by F. J. Osborn (Dent, 1942 
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DENSITY 


By R. NICHOLAS, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., M.T.P.I. 





ings. 


original research carried out by 

Mr. T. Smith, F.R.S., of the 
National Physics Laboratory, should 
undoubtedly provide a light factor of 
.01 at table height at three-quarters of 
the depth of living rooms, and .02 in 
the case of kitchens. (A paper on the 
result of the above-mentioned research 
was read to the R.I.B.A., by Mr. P. V. 
Burnett, and published in the ‘‘ Archi- 
tects Journal,’’ 12th August, 1943). 

The above lighting factor for living 
rooms would be obtained at about 8 ft. 
back from a window of satisfactory 
dimensions with dwelling houses in 
parallel at 70 ft. apart. It is of con- 
siderable interest to find that the dis- 
tance recommended in the Tudor 
Walters Report of 1918 can be sup- 
ported in this way. In buildings of three 
storeys in height, the same lighting con- 
ditions on the ground floor can be 
obtained where these buildings are 
placed in parallel at about three times 
their height apart. 

With three-bedroomed houses of 
expected post-war dimensions, it is not 
possible to obtain a density of more than 
16 houses per acre and at the same time 
provide a reasonable amenity and 
variety and maintain a minimum dis- 
tance of 70 feet between rows. With 
three-bedroomed flats, and reasonable 
breaks between blocks, about 30 flats 


Soria A STANDARD based on 


| In all further development or redevelopment 
we have a right to expect thoroughly healthy 
| conditions for the occupants of our new dwell- 
The minimum standard of health con- 
ditions should be those which will enable a 
satisfactory condition of natural lighting to be 
obtained in the living and. working rooms. 
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per acre can be provided if the distance 
between parallel blocks is maintained at 
three times the height of such blocks. 

There are plenty of examples in nearly 
all our towns of housing development 
with distances between buildings of less 
than 70 ft., and inspection of the 
effects of reduced distances, under vary- 
ing weather conditions, will be sufficient 
to show that there is a discernible de- 
terioration in natural lighting condi- 
tions as the distance decreases from 
70 ft. Even with houses correctly 
orientated, a deterioration of about 
25 per cent in hours of sunshine takes 
place, with a reduction in distance 
from 70 ft. to 60 ft. 

Similarly in our larger towns there are 
examples of inter-war working-class flat 
development which, by their barrenness 
of grassed areas and closeness of 
courts, suggest that there should be 
some reduction from the _ pre-war 
densities of from 40 to 50 flats per acre. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD 
DENSITIES 


With neighbourhood unit planning 
the: overall density per neighbourhood 
unit, in addition to covering the non- 
residential users, i.e. open space, shops, 
community buildings, etc., should also 
take into account the different types of 
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balanced community. 

From the 1931 Census particulars, 
Billeting Surveys, and Birthrate and 
Mortality Rate statistics, it is possible 
to analyse the likely future dwelling re- 
quirements in a Neighbourhood Unit, 
making some variations in accordance 
with the general class of persons for 
whom each unit will be mainly pro- 
vided. However, such theoretical figures 
should not necessarily be accepted other 
than as a guide for immediate Post-War 
Developments, the composition of 
dwelling accommodation in further 
developments being amended as experi- 
ence shows necessary. 

Assuming that a Neighbourhood 
Unit of 10,000 persons, in new develop- 
ment mainly of the Corporation 
Housing type, was estimated to require 
the following apportionment of dwel- 
lings, a net residential density of about 
134 dwellings per acre is obtained. 


Acres 
2,100 houses at 12 per acre. 175 
200 3-bedroomed flats at 30 
per acre .. ZS 6.66 
200 cottage flats at 24 00 
acre 8.33 
200 flats (two person oa at 44 
commodation) . per 
180 flats (one person ac-{ acre, 
commodation) . 865 
80 houses for send persons 


(two person accom- 
modation) at 16 per acre 5 


40 houses for aged persons 
(one person accom- 
modation) at 20 per acre 2 


Low Density Group 
200‘houses at 8 per acre .. 25. 


30 service flats (two person) at 33 
accommodation) . | = 

20 service flats (one person) ‘sq 4 
accommodation) 


232.14 





Say 240 acres 
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It will be noted that a dwelling house 
density of 12 houses per acre is provided 
in the above. An inspection of well- 
planned and laid-out inter-war develop- 
ments at 12 houses per acre is sufficient 
to establish that really pleasurable living 
conditions can only be fully attained 
with development at this density or less. 
Many of our working-class schemes 
lack the softening amenities provided 
by trees, hedges, breaks in building lines, 
and occasional provision of green 
squares and similar relieving features. 
Their barren appearance is due to lack 
of imagination in design, and to poor 
layout and landscape treatment, rather 
than to a wasteful use of land. 

In redevelopment, by increasing the 
density of dwelling houses to 16 per 
acre and the proportion of flats by 
adding the 200 houses, in the above 
New Development Low Density Group, 
to the flats at 30 per acre, a Redevelop- 
ment Neighbourhood Unit area of 170 
acres might be obtained under favour- 
able conditions, giving a —— residential 
density of 19 dwellings per 

In computing the Neighbourhood 
density it must be remembered that an 
increase in population accommodated 
necessitates a comparable increase in 
the non-residential facilities required 
by such population. 

OPEN SPACES AND SCHOOL 
PLAYING FACILITIES 

These two items are here taken 
together because it is suggested that if 
a satisfactory standard of open space 
provision is arrived at, then any sub- 
stantial increase in school playing areas, 
as may be anticipated in post-war 
development, should be provided from 
the accepted open space standard. 

A standard of open space provision 
of 7 acres per 1,000 population is 
suggested, apportioned as follows :— 


Acres per 1,000 
population 





” 


Children’s play parks. . 

Rest and Ornamental 
parks (including bowls 
and tennis) 

Organised games areas 


TOTAL 


116 ‘ 

The immediate pre-war standard of 
school playing area provision was 
approximately 1.45 acres per 1,000 
population (this figure will vary with 
the proportion of school children to 
total population, the estimate being 
based on 180 children in each year of 
school age per 10,000 population) 
whilst it may be expected that in post- 
war Development this will be raised to 
about 3.67 acres per 1,000 population. 
This figure has been based on the 
following :— 


Provision of Schools per 60,000 
population 


Area including 

School  build- 

ings and sur- 

rounds to same. 
- Acres. 


Area of 
Playing 
Fields. 
Acres. 


24 Nursery 
Schools .. 6 


15 Infant 
Schools .. 30 


15 Junior , 
Schools .. 45 
11 Modern 
Schools, 
Grammar 
and Tech- 
nical Schools 


1 County 
College 
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In new mainly working-class hou 
development the following approxir 
figures are suggested for a Neighbo 
hood Unit of 10,000 persons : 


Residential area .. 


Open spaces (excluding 
school playing fields) 
and allotments BF 


Shops, Churches, Public 
Houses, Community 


Centre, Sub - Health 
Sub- 


Centre and 


Library 


4 Nursery, 2 Junior, 2 In- 
fants and 1 Modern 
School (remaining 
schools provided out- 
side the unit) .. 


Parkway and_ through 
traffic road surrounds. . 


370 


This gives a Neighbourhood 
Density of about nine dwellings per acre. 


THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
COMMUNITY BUILDINGS 

| These include Churches, shops, meeti 

places, schools and open spaces, 


113 acres for 10,000 people, almost half 
much space as is needed for the reside 
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Houses at Swaythling Estate, Southampton, by Herbert Collins, ¥.R.1.B.A. 


Houses at Welwyn Garden City, by Louis de Soissons, A.R.A., F.R.1B.A. 


REDEVELOPMENT 


In redevelopment it must be expected 
that many of the above provisions will 
‘have to be reduced. For instance, a 
Teduction in the school playing areas and 

test park and organised games areas, to, 
' Say, 4 acres per 1,000 population, on 
the basis that the additional facilities 
' Tequired to attain the same standard 
) as in new development will be provided 


on land more suitable for the purpose’ 


_ and le near as possible, might be 


Suggested, 

The Redevelopment Neighbourhood 
Unit for 10,000 persons might be as 
follows :— 


THE NEIGHBOURHOOD UNIT : Tue REsmIDENTIAL AREA. 
240 acres are required for houses of various sizes and types in a population of 10,000. 


Acres 
Residential area ES 
Open spaces (excluding school 
playing fields) and allotments 37 
Shops, Churches, Public Houses, 
Community Centre, Sub- 
Health Centre and Branch 
Library, etc. .. 15 
4 Nursery, 2 Junior, 2 Infants 
and 1 Modern School (re- 
maining schools provided out- 
side the unit) 18 
Parkway and through traffic 
road surrounds 2% 10 


250 


TOTAL ‘ 
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. This would give a gross Neighbour- 
hood Redevelopment density of 13 
dwellings per acre. 

No provision is included in the above 
figure, or other Neighbourhood Unit 
figures herein, for local industries 
such as garage repair shops, laundries, 
builders’ yards, etc., as it is considered 
that these should be collected into local 
industry units, covering a number of 
Neighbourhood Units. 

In this connection it is of interest to 
compare the above redevelopment 
figures with those which would be ob- 
tained were the dwelling accommoda- 
tion wholly provided in the form of 
flats, based on a density, for each of 
the types of dwellings, equivalent to 40 
3-bedroomed flats per acre. This would 
permit a reduction of the residential 
area by about 98 acres, so giving an 
average density of about 45 dwellings 
per acre. 

To attain this neighbourhood density, 
site conditions would undoubtedly ne- 
cessitate increasing the net density of 
dwellings in some parts of the develop- 
ment to well above 50 dwellings per net 
acre, or say 155 persons per net acre. 

Further, the above theoretical neigh- 
bourhood figures will not generally be 
obtainable as, in most actual areas, 
additional lands will be taken up by 
such things as railways, rivers, canals, 
lands not suitable for development, etc. 

That the adoption of redevelopment 
proposals on the basis set out above, 
ie., 13 dwellings per gross acre, 
will create vast ‘‘overspill’’ problems 
in our larger towns and cities, is obvious. 
The extent of this ‘‘overspill’’ problem 
will depend not only upon the density of 
the existing residential development 
which is to be demolished, but also upon 
the extent to which this is intermingled 
with other users which will be re- 
developed elsewhere—some of course, 
in the,‘‘overspill’’ areas. Certainly the 
**overspill’? would amount to two- 
thirds of the present population of con- 
gested redevelopment areas and, in 
many cases, to even more. In our larger 
Cities at least, the ‘‘ overspill’’ rehousing 
should be accompanied by a comparable 
dispersal of industry, much of which, as 
suggested above may come from the re- 
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development areas themselves. Psycho 
logically, people will hate the conse. 
quent disruption of their lives which 
this movement of homes and work 
places will bring about, although there 
can be no doubt, from past experience, 
that the consequent benefits will later 
be appreciated. —_- 

National and Local Planning Autho- 
rities will have to choose between the 
type of redevelopment which witi secure 
a healthy, virile nation, housed in con. 
ditions favourable to family life, or at 
the other extreme, a perpetuation of 
existing conditions, alleviated perhaps 
to some small extent by vertical building 
instead of the existing horizontal over- 
crowding. 

Even the latter would bring with it an 
**overspill’’ problem, caused by the 
provision of open space, 
school areas, community buildings, 
wider traffic roads, etc., etc., and by 
the future trend towards a greater in- 
dependence in living, which. will further 
decrease the average number of persons 
per dwelling. An existing redevelopment 
area of an average density of 40 houses 
per gross acre (assuming this includes 
some mixing of non-residential user 
which will also be cleared) crowded to 
an average capacity of 4 persons per 
house, giving 160 persons per acre, 
would cover say, 90 (including existing 
churches, shops, meeting places, schools! 
and possibly a small area of open space, 
etc.) acres per 10,000 persons. These 
people, by development wholly in the 
form of flats, could be crowded on to 
150 acres, including space required for 
open spaces, which are likely to be 
largely non-existent, additional com- 
munity facilities, enlarged school areas, 
and widening of traffic roads. It will 
thus be seen that all this crowding in 
may reduce the ‘‘overspill’’ problem 
from about two-thirds down to possibly 
two-fifths of the existing population. 

Of course, this redevelopment ques- 
tion has its financial aspect, as can be 
appreciated from the fact that the im- 
mediate pre-war standards of housing 
subsidy necessitated the provision by 


the Local Authorities of from 40/50 flats 


per acre on redevelopment sites costing, 
including clearance, new roads 


adequate § 
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sewers, etc., over £4,000 per acre. (The 
number of flats is little reduced for 
sites costing £1,500 to £4,000 per acre). 


OVERALL DENSITY 


Overall densities for different authori- 
ties are of little value, as they can ob- 
viously be. substantially affected by 
undeveloped lands which may largely 
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be inaccessible from the point of view 
of public user. These overall density 
figures give no appreciation whatsoever 
of the actual conditions which may 
exist in the residential areas. 

In this connection, however, the 
following approximation of estimated 
areas for a new town of 70,000 popula- 
tion may be of interest. 





USER 


allotments .. 
Schools 


parkways 
Industrial areas 


Open Market.and Abbattoirs 
Golf Course .. 


site selected, say 





Residential (allowing for some low density neighbourhoods) 
Children’s playgrounds, — om: rest — areas and 


Neighbourhood centres—Shops, Churches, ‘Public "Houses, Com- 
munity Centres, Sub-Health Centres and Sub-Library 

Main shopping area, Commercial area, Civic Centre, etc. 

Railways, Canals, = open nn extra road widths and 


Hospitals, Cemeteries, Sewage Disposal, Refuse Destructor, 


Green Belt (three miles minimum width) 
Wastelands which cannot be built upon ; area according to actual 


ACRES 
1,900 


465 
335 


120 
95 


485 
300 


135 
120 
34,000 
345 


38,300 











This amounts to about 1.8 persons 
per acre, or 16.3 persons per acre ex- 
cluding Green Belt, which at an average 
for all types of dwellings including 
single persons and aged persons of say, 
3.1 persons per dwelling, equals about 
5} dwellings per acre. 

A comparable overall area for a re- 
development district (including indus- 
trial area, hospitals, cemetery, etc., etc.), 
capable of accommodating 70,000 per- 
sons on the basis previously given for 
working-class redevelopment neighbour- 
hood units (partly houses and partly 
flats), would amount to about 3,000 


acres (excluding Golf Course and Greeri» 


Belt, and also limiting the Public Open 
space and School Playing Field provi- 
sions within the area to 4 acres per 1,000 
population, but allowing for about 300 
acres of waste land) giving a population 
of 23 persons per acre, or an average 
of, say, 74 dwellings per acre. 
Excluding hospital, cemetery, sewage 
disposal, refuse destructor, market and 
abbattoir provisions, the acreage would 





be say, 2,850 acres, giving 244 persons 
per acre. 

The effect of crowding the residential 
redevelopment wholly into flats at a 
net density of 140 persons per acre, and 
also of crowding the. industrial and 
other users, might reduce this latter area 
to say, 2,300 acres, giving 30 persons 
per acre. (The same figure for waste 
land has been taken as before for com- 
parative purposes.) 

On this basis it will be seen that, 
allowing for some ‘‘loosening out’’ of 
non-residential users (industrial and 
commercial) which, after all, must be 
provided for if we are to improve our 
working conditions as well as our home 
conditions, the crowding of residential 
redevelopment increasingly tends to 
lose its effect as the redevelopment area 
grows in size. Development wholly in 
the form of flats, at an average of 45 
dwellings per acre results in a saving of 
approximately 57 per cent. of the net 
residential area required, as against re- 
Continued on page 148 
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THE ENGLISH TOWN (| 


through SIX 


he SIGNIFICANCE given in 
our day to the problem of the growth 
of towns and the distribution of popula- 
tion is shown in Professor Trevelyan’s 
‘* English Social History ’’ by the fact 
that out of nine illustrations in its six 
hundred pages six are a series of maps 
showing the expansion of London from 
the time of Chaucer to the point where 
the book ends with the death of Queen 
Victoria and the eclipse of the railway 


age. 

Seldom has such massive scholarship 
been wedded to such felicity, strength 
and charm as in Professor Trevelyan’s 
new work, itself part of a larger scheme 
interrupted by the war. The book opens 
at the time of Chaucer, a time like our 
own of catastrophe and social upheaval. 
It ends with the false twilight of security 
of the Victorian age. Professor Tre- 
velyan shows that the kind of towns we 
live in, and the balance between town 
and country are important factors in our 
changing social and human values. In 
Chaucer’s England the town was still 
rural and agricultural as well as in- 
dustrial and commercial. A stone wall 
marked the town’s limits and outside 
lay the green belt, the ‘‘town field,’’ 
unenclosed by hedges, where the citizen 
farmer cultivated his strips of cornland 
or grazed his cattle and sheep on the 
common pasture. Each year the jour- 
neymen and apprentices of industry 
were ‘‘conscripted’’ to help with the 
harvest and laid aside their tools ‘‘to 
cut gather and bring in the corn.’’ 
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‘*Even London was no exception to tf 
rule of a half rustic life. There was no 
of the rigid division between rural ati 
urban which has prevailed since the In 
dustrial Revolution. No Englishman 
then ignorant of all country things, as the” 
great majority of Englishmen are today.”* 


A town of fair size in those days was 
a mere two or three thousand in popula- 
tion. The little towns, where rustic | 
simplicity was married easily to more be 
urbane delights, gave to their citizensan § 7! 
atmosphere of natural beauty which 
“ affected the language and thoughts of 
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Centuries: 


ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY: A Survey of Six 
Chaucer to Queen Victoria, by 
G. M. Trevelyan, O.M., Master of Trinity 
College. Longmans. 597 pp. and Index. 21s. 
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all’’ and was reflected in the poetry of 
Chaucer himself. The towns had a deep 
local patriotism, strong enough, if need 
be, to resist the demands of the King. 
True there was a lateral division of 
classes and political strife ran high, but 
there was not as yet the vertical cleavage 





“> 


Until the Industrial Revolution, towns were 
smatl-and there was, therefore, no cleavage 
between town ard country although the phy- 
sical division was abrupt. The lives of the 
people in the towns were as much affected by 
what went on in the countryside round about 
as by the activities of the town itself. This 
view shows Durham about 1650. 


between townsman and countryman 
which had become so marked before the 
present war. 

From the middle of the fourteenth 
century, too, began one of those pro- 
cesses of decentralisation which prove 
that the modern crowding of population 
in swollen towns is the. result of mis- 
guided social and economic policies and 
not a reflection of some deep, basic 
desire in the heart of man. The manu- 
facture of cloth, and its export, were 
growing at the expense of the export of 
raw wool and, consequently, although 
the new trade enriched inland towns 
like Colchester, where it was collected, 
and ports like London, from which it 
was shipped, in the main the industry 
was carried on in the rural areas. 











Left : This diagram from “Social History of 
England’ shows three stages in the growth 
of London between 1600 and 1900. Jn 1600 
four fifths of the population lived in rural 
areas ; in 1900 nearly three quarters of the 
population lived in towns. 
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**Many country villages,’’ says Tre- 
velyan, “acquired a richer and more 
varied life that was partly in- 
dustrial... ”’ 

**The skilled manufacture of cloth 
for the open market had, ever since the 
Thirteenth Century, been leaving the 
towns and migrating to the country. 
The day was still far distant when the 
mechanical inventions of the Eighteenth 
and subsequent centuries would reverse 
the movement: and herd English work- 
men back into the cities. Except 
London, most English towns in the 
Fifteenth Century were stationary or 
. déclining in wealth and population.”’ 

At the end of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, England was still mainly 


rural. ‘The present day has reversed the - 


balance, for at that time four-fifths of 
the population lived in the country 
although many were engaged in .in- 
dustry, as clothiers, miners and quarry- 
men and the rest. 

‘Of the minority who ‘inhabited 
towns, many were engaged, at least for 
part of their time, in agriculture. A pro- 
vincial town of average size contained 
5,000 inhabitants. The towns were not 
overcrowded, and had”many pleasant 
gardens, orchards and farmsteads 
mingled with the rows of shops... 
York, the capital of the north; 
Norwich, a great centre of the cloth 
trade, welcoming skilled refugees from 
Alva’s Netherlands ; Bristol, with mer- 
cantile and inland trade of its own 
wholly independent of London—these 
three were in a class by themselves, with 
perhaps 20,000 each. And the new 
oceanic conditions of trade favoured 
other port towns in the West, like 
Bideford. : 

**But above all, London, absorbing 
more and more of the home and foreign 
commerce of the country at the expense 
of many smaller towns, was already a 
portent for size in England and even in 
Europe. When Mary Tudor died it may 
have had nearly 100,000 inhabitants ; 
when Elizabeth died it may already have 
touched 200,000. It was spreading most 
rapidly in the ‘liberties’ outside its old 
walls ; in the heart of the city there were 
open spaces, and houses with gardens, 
courtyards and stables. In ‘spite of the 


:-Shadowed.-until in our-day it beco 
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recurrent visits of the Plague (the ¢ 
Black Death) and the novel visitation ¢ 
the ‘sweating sickness,’ Tudor Londg 
was relatively healthy and deaths y 
fewer than births. It was not yet as ce 
gested as it became in the early Bi 
teenth Century, when its still vast 
population was more closely packed 
slums, further removed from access 
the country, and more unhealth 
although the Plague had by that tir 
disappeared, to give place to smallp 
typhus.”’ a 
**More closely packed,’’ ‘‘furth 
removed from access to the country”’ 
in phrases such as these the problem ¢ 
a capital city, gradually changing fre : 
Metropolis to Necropolis, is fo a 





























so acute that a Royal Commission on 
the subject has to be set up. (But even 
a Royal Commission can only make 
specific recommendations. It cannot 
force a government to act on principles 
which have already been proved his- 
torically correct.) 

-In early Hanoverian , England the 
towns still subsisted, not on g 
manufactured by thernsélvés, but by” 
their markets and shops. ‘‘London, ~ 
indeed, was industrial as. well as com” 
mercial, and already displayed many” 
characteristics of modern ‘great city) 
life. Birmingham had always been a» 
town of small industries. And the ports) 
had a sea-life of their own, from greaty, 












to little Fowey and Aldeburgh, whose 
best days already lay in. the past. But™ 
most other towns were appanages of the . 
countryside which each served. 
had forgotten the jealous civic patriot- 3 
ism of the walled mediaeval burgh, and 
had lost the manufacturing monopoly 
of its guilds. They were markets for 
farmers, and meeting places to which 
the gentry and their families resorted to | 
shop, to dance and to conduct the | 
affairs of the County. Many squires of 
the middling sort, especially those who” 
lived more than a hundred miles from 
the capital, not being able to afford a 
‘London season,’ built themselves good 
houses in or around the county town, 
whither their families, on matrimonial 
hopes intent, migrated from their rural 











































































ADOLESCENTS SUFFER AS MUCH AS, PERHAPS MORE THAN, CHILDREN 
FROM THE CRAMPED ENVIRONMENT OF THE INDUSTRIAL CiTy : Hard 
ugly surroundings divorced from natural beauty may, says Trevelyan, 


sharpen wits and develop a tolerant attitude to life, 


ut they also 


set the stage ‘‘ for the gradual standardisation of human personality.’’ 
(Top photo is reproduced ty permission of the Housing Centre) 


Sronsceae 


homes for a part of every year. Cathe- 
dral cities flourished deferentially in the 
venerable shadow of clerical patronage. 
But larger county towns such as New- 
castle-on-Tyne and Norwich were, in 
addition, entrepots of national trade.’’ 

By the time of George IV, however 


(1820-1830), there had grown up, 
especially in the West Midlands and the 
North, a number of manufacturing 
towns, given over to factories and 
machine industry, completely  dis- 
sociated from the rural life of the 
country around. 

‘*The harmonious fabric of old 
English society suffered a perpendicular 
Cleavage between town and country, as 


well as expanding the old lateral 
cleavage between rich and poor.’’ 
Even at that time, however, this pheno- 
menon was limited to distinct regions : 
by the end of the century it was to be- 
come universal and the world was to 
see such a debasement of human en- 
vironment and human life as had never 
happened in history before, and which 
all the sanitary laws of the nineteenth 
century could mitigate but not abate. 

True, in the beginning the urban 
masses were conscious of what. was 
being taken away from them, and 
Trevelyan records that the enclosures 
were finally stopped, not by the 
peasantry, but by the urban population 
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which objected strenuously to its exclu- 
sion from its holiday playgrounds and 
rural breathing spaces. It was thanks 


to the protests of the ‘urban workers «' 


that .the battle of Berkhampstead 
Common was ‘won in 1866 and that 
Epping Forest was saved for Londoners 
and the nation. “ 


Lulled by the atmosphere of false 


security after Waterloo, England, now 


a manufacturing nation, took little care 
of its agriculture. The Victorians saw 
no need to grow food in the British 
Isles to provide against the demands of 
future wars, the labourer anxious to 
better himself went to the towns, and 
the landowners were too weak politi- 
cally to make the intelligentsia see that 
agriculture was not ‘‘just another in- 
dustry’’ but, in Trevelyan’s language, 
‘*a way of life, unique and irreplace- 
able in its human and spiritual values.’’ 
From 1875 to 1885 the acreage of 
England under wheat fell by nearly a 
million : hundreds of thousands of 
labourers left the land for the slums of 
the towns. 


Very slowly did the idea that ll 
was not well with agriculture and that 
all was not well with our towns per- 
colate through Victorian society, but 
the dawning awareness was reflected by 
the growth of the Socialist movement, 
by the passing of legislation designed to 
improve sanitary conditions, and in the 
writings of Morris and Howard. © 


**The new cities were too big to have 
individual unity or character, or even 
to be seen by the eye as Athens, Rome, 
Perugia, Nuremburg, Tudor London 
and a thousand older cities had been 
seen and loved. And to make matters 
worse there had been practically no 
town planning of the Victorian cities. 
The State had permitted the landlord 
and the speculative builder to lay out 
modern England as best suited their 
own private gain, too often without a 
thought given to amenity or the public 
welfare. In vast areas of London and 
other cities there were no open spaces 
within reach of the children, whose only 
playground outside the school yard was 
the hard and ugly street. To millions 
the divorce from nature was absolute, 
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and so too was the divorce from al 
dignity and beauty and signifi in 
the wildemhess of mean styeets‘in 

they were bred, whether in ‘the 

do suburb or the'slum. The hew 
tion’ and: the new journalism were both 
the outcome of these surroundifigs and 
partook of their nature. “The race bred 
under such conditions * might * Fetain 
many sturdy qualities of ci 

might even with better food and 
clothing improve in physique, might 
develop sharp wits and a brave, cheery, 
humorous attitude to life, but its 
imaginative powers must necessarily 
decline, and the stage is set for the 
gradual standardisation of human 


" personality.’’ 


And there the story told by Trevelyan 
ends. It is a tragic story of man search- 
ing after a way of life and meeting 
defeat. It ends before the worst chapter 
is written. Vast as London was at the 
end of the nineteenth century, it was to 
add a million or two to its population 
before the Barlow Commission Report 
pointed out that the continued: drift of 
the industrial population to London 
and the Home Counties constitutes a 
social, economic and strategical pro- 
blem which demands immediate atten- 
tion, and before the London County 
Council in its famous County of London 
Plan was to recomniend the reduc 
tion of the LiC.C. population & 


600,000. 

Through all the ages described by 
Professor Trevelyan, one gets an i 
timate glimpse of the British who, 
having got over the teething trouble of 
peasant’s revolts centuries earlier than 
their continental neighbours, are at all 
times prepared to die rather than 
surrender liberty. That is a picture 
which the Twentieth Century confirms, 
And side by side is the growing aware- 
ness that the size of cities, the distribu 
tion of population and industry, and 
the kind of homes we provide for our 
people is the key to national well-being 
—spiritual, cultural, physical and eco 
nomic. I am sufficiently confident of 
our future to suggest that an historian 
of Trevelyan’s calibre, writing a hundred 
years from now, should be able to finish 
on a much happier note, 
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Ours is a small and highly urbanised country compared with some others, 
But, like all countries, its surface is predominantly rural. This diagram gives an 
approximate idea of the utilisation in 1939 of the 56,000,000 acres of the land 
of Great Britain. 

Each square represents one million Exact statistics do not exist, and the 
acres. In round figures the distribution diagram should be read as a broad picture. 
in 1939 was as follows :— The ‘‘rural’’ population is probably 

pone about 7,000,000, of whom about half derive 
Arable lands . ..  .« 12,000,000 their living directly from agriculture. 
Pasture lands — sta .. 18,000,000 The estimate for roads, etc., includes 
Rough grazings 16,000,000 highways and railways in towns. 
Farm houses and homesteads, The estimated area for towns does not 
cottages and country houses include land used for farms or market 


with gardens ro 1,200,000 Brac: 
Woodlands .. 3000000 84"dening in urban areas. 


Mountain tops and bare lands 1,200,000 THE SQUARE MARKED **A’’ (500,000 
Roads, railways, aerodromes acres) represents the area needed for de- 
and industrial wastes... 1,600,000 _centralising 5 to 6 millions of the 40 millions 
Towns ——e — and in the towns, rehousing them with their 
parks) ; 3,000,000 industry, homes and gardens, and ample 
——_————_ park space, at an overall density of 10 to 

56,000,000 12 persons per acre. 


THUS LESS THAN 1% OF THE LAND OF BRITAIN WOULD 
ACCOMMODATE THE WHOLE OF THE URBAN “ OVERSPILL.”’ 











COUNTY 





BERMONDSEY: The Plan is welcomed. 
No comments are made on the housing 
density and zoning proposals. Bermondsey 
is in consultation with local factory owners 
on the Location of Industry. 


BETHNAL GREEN: The principle of 
social regrouping is warmly welcomed. 
The density of 136 is qudicned, but even 
at this density the Borough Council suggests 
that it should be possible to provide more 
houses of 2-3 storeys and fewer flats. Five 
storeys is recommended as the maximum 
height for flats, and the Council wishes 
to see lifts in all flats over three storeys. 
Bethnal Green suggests that much more 
evidence is needed in order to justify the 
large proportion of 10-storey blocks of flats. 


CHELSEA: The Council’s main objection 
to the plan is with regard to the communica- 
tions and open space proposals. Four acres 
= open space per 1,000 population, say the 


uncil, will mean an increase of 2/6 in the- 


rates for 60 years. Chelsea alone among the 
Borough Councils makes this reservation 
with regard to open space. The ‘‘A’’ ring 
road and ‘‘Y’’ roads are both vigorously 
opposed. It is said that the ‘‘Y’’ road 
would ruin the residential amenities. 
Chelsea is one of the two Boroughs (out of 
twenty-eight) to ask for a higher density 
(136) than the 100 persons per acre pro- 


FINSBURY: The plan proposes to reduce 
Finsbury’s population by over 20,000 
people, i.e. to 36,000. 127 additional acres 
of open space are required. (Finsbury has 
only 19 acres at the moment). The Council 
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OF LONDON PLAN 





Part two of 
a Summary 
of the 
Boroughs’ 


Comments 


WHAT T 


agrees with both proposals, but even with 
this ee reduction, however, the 
density su means that the great 
majority o a mbes on ot will be required 
to live in flats. Finsbury does not see how 
this situation can be avoided if any of the 
evacuated population is to be allowed to 
return and if anything like the pre-war 
proportion of industry is to be retained. 


FULHAM: The Borough Council holds 
the view that the Borough can satisfactorily 
house its population at 136 persons to the 
acre rather than the 100 persons per acre 
suggested in the plan. 


GREENWICH: Has announced its general 
agreement with the principles of the plan, 
but has still to make detailed observations. 


HOLBORN: The Borough Council says, 
**We are of the opinion that oe of 
floor space recommended by the medical 
prefession should be observed. All new 
buildings should be easily convertible for 
air-raid protection and the ground floors 
should be sufficiently strong to withstand a 
crash load.’’ Holborn agrees that if port 
lation decentralisation is to be successful, 
there must be legislative power to deal with 
decentralisation of industry as well. The 
Council is critical of flats exceeding 
7-storeys in height. 


LEWISHAM: The Council, although 
approving of the plan as a whole, objects 
strongly to the proposed London-Rochester 
road being carried across Blackheath: 
alternative suggestions are made for this 
and other road proposals. If the popula- 
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Part one of this summary appeared in the Spring issue of ‘‘ Town and 
‘country Planning’’ and briefly set out the views of the following 
Borough Councils : 


RATTERSEA, CAMBERWELL, DEPTFORD, HACKNEY, HAMMERSMITH, HAMPSTEAD, | 
BSLINGTON, KENSINGTON, LAMBETH, POPLAR, STEPNEY, SOUTHWARK & WOOLWICH 
Whe Plan as a whole was enthusiastically welcomed by all these Boroughs, 
But their general approval did not prevent criticism of specific points. The 
Puajority wished a lower housing density than that proposed in the Plan, and 

} larger proportion of industrial and population decentralisation would be 
accepted to bring this about. 








THIONDON BOROUGHS THINK... 


. with § tion of the Borough is kept on or below the for an improvement in local living condi- 
, the | quarter of a million mark, the Council tions, yet at the same time the Council feels 
great | suggests that the obsolete areas of the that further industrial development of the 
yuired Borough can be re-developed ‘‘ without the Borough is desirable and doubts whether 
= how § necessity for any great number of fiats.’’ the proposed pepulation reduction of from 
of the 179,000 (pre-war) to 135,000 is either 
ed to | PADDINGTON: Accepts recommenda- ‘‘necessary or desirable.’’ 
e-war | tions and points out that if the proposed STOKE NEWINGTON: The density pro- 
red. housing densities (136 and 200), open-space _ posed is 100 persons per acre. The Council 
2 provisions, and population numbers (re- accepts this, but suggests it ought to be 
holds } duction of 38,000 to 100,000) are to be possible to provide a higher proportion of 
torily | 2dopted, there will be a surplus population _ houses to flats than the plan considers will 
to the | Problem, and that no means have been result from this density. The Borough 
r acre | Suggested for rehousing the surplus. approves the acquisition of an additional 
Recommends that the Planning term should —_143 acres of open space. 
ail be reduced from 50 to 25 years. WANDSWORTH: Disapproves of calcu- 
‘plan, } MARYLEBONE: The Council is of the lating density on a population basis. In the 
tions, | View that it will not be possible to provide  Council’s view this method would enable 
the amenities and living conditions which 0° great a provision to be made for flats : 
| says, | the plan su as desirable, unless there WOuld approve a residential density of not 
rds of | i8a policy of controlled decentralisation of ™0re than 20 to the acre. 
edical | Population and industry. The Borough WESTMINSTER: Strong representation 
ll new § 2gtees with the densities proposed and is made by the Borough Council against the 
le for | cepts the need for blocks of flats for proposal to convert both Oxford Street and 
floors | Office, factory and shop workers. It adds, Regent Street into shopping precincts, the 
tanda § however, that ‘‘we think it would be dis- new main traffic running north and east of 
po astrous’’ for the whole of the Borough to _ these two streets. ‘‘This would,’’ says the 
be redeveloped on the same lines and at Council, ‘be gravely prejudicial . . . and 
41 with | the same density. The Council is strongly cause serious injury to the West End.’” 
‘The to the provision of the *‘A’’ Council is not able to express an opinion on 
eeding § "Mg road and suggests this proposition the question of densities, and at the moment 
is ‘‘entirely unnecessary and grossly is examining this whole problem in greater 
extravagant.’ detail, both as to the densities that are 
hough . practicable and the number of houses in 
sbjects | ST. PANCRAS: The Council makes no relation to flats which these densities will 
chester § °XServations on the densities pro , but allow. The Council, however, does suggest 
heath: § ‘commends the building of ‘‘the highest that a density (a) as high as 200 persons to 
or this § Possible percentage’’ of 2-3 storey houses. the acre, or (6) resulting in the erection of 
opula- It agrees that decentralisation is necessary 8-10 storey blocks of flats is undesirable. 
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THE SUFFOLK SURVEY 





The Suffolk Survey, directed by 
T. B.  OXENBURY,  L.R.LB.A., 
A.M.T.P.L, A.LL.A., assisted by 
ELIZABETH CHESTERTON, A.R.1.B.A., 
A.M.T.P.I., was begun in 1941 with 
the full support of the Suffolk 
County Council, with a view to 
building up a fund of information 
on which proposals for post-war 
reconstruction could be based. 

This outline by Mr. Oxenbury will 
indicate to Councils and their 
officials in similar areas, who may 
be contemplating such a survey, 
the way in which the work in 
Suffolk proceeded. 
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HE word ‘‘Survey’’ is defined in 
{ ive Oxford dictionary as ‘“‘an 

inquiry into something’s con 
dition ’’ ; it pre-supposes the existence 
of a malady necessitating a diagnosis; 
the physician cannot prescribe treatment 
until he has discovered the nature and 
cause of the disability. The planner’s 
job then, like that of the physician, is 
first to understand the nature of the 
disabilities and assets of a town or 
region with which he has to deal. This 
means very probing investigations into 
the life history and structure of town 
and rural settlements and the physical 
make-up and land use of the country: 
side. 


The two illustrations shown here are reproduced from 
the large charts which form part of the Suffolk Survey. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


The discovery of facts by scientific 
study should be the acknowledged 
prelude to all town and country plan- 
ning schemes—the lack of a ‘* factual 
survey ’’ is likely to lead to unrealistic 
ineffectual and abortive schemes— 
creating problems rather than finding 
a solution to them. 


The Suffolk Survey was commenced 
in 1941 with the object of establishing 
a firm basis for sound and positive 
post-war planning and for creating a 
centre of specialised information regard- 
ing every aspect of land use and 
communal life in the region. 


The programme of research has 
been carried out under the following 
heading : 
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GEOGRAPHY 
1. Land. Solid geology ; drift geology ; 
soil distribution; contours; low- 
lying land ; land classification ; grass- 
land grades. 
2. Climate. Wind and frost ; rain, sun 
and temperature ; coast erosion and 


accretion. 
INDUSTRY 
1. Agriculture. Crop and livestock pro- 
duction, 1939 and 1943; market 


gardening ; forestry ; non-agricultural 
areas ; areas devoted to cereals, roots 
and legumes, grazing, cattle, pigs and 
poultry, and centres of the allied 
agricultural industries. 

. Fishing. For sport; for marketing ; 
allied industries. 

. Extractive. Quarrying ; brickmaking ; 
cement manufacture. 

. Constructive. Rural ; urban. 

. Service. Public utilities ; road, rail, 
water and air communications ; bus 
services ; road accidents and their 


Ub Ww N 


causes ; retail distribution ; child and 
adult education ; recreation ; village 
halls ; churches. 

6. Tourist. Reception areas. 















UFFOLK 
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POPULATION 


1. Density. 1938 estimate. 

2. — Analysis of tendencies 1851- 
3. Distribution. Rural ; local ; district ; 
4 Freak onw: é - RS 
supply. % 
5. Housing. Property unfit for habita- 


tion, repairable or in good repair ; 

future requirements of agricul 
population ; individual village sur- 
veys. 

6. National Heritage. Buildings and 
other antiquities for preservation ; 
areas of interest ; nature 


reserves; footpath access to the 
coast and countryside. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 
1. aa igal hc yr and private. 


2. Finance. d values and rateable 
values. 
3. Administration. Local Government 


The information was collected from 
reliable, authentic and well-known sources 
within and outside the county, and has 
been presented in pictorial form by means 
of maps in colour, diagrams, charts and 
drawings supported by statistics and 
pry ig rig cheng covering the many aspects 
oO! 3 

The 7 of a - 
survey °” lies in the accuracy ** depend- 
ability ’’ of the information so collated, 
and to emphasise the importance of this, 
sample sources taken at random from the 
Programme of research are quoted in 
panel below :— 

As regards ‘‘inside*’ investigations, 
every industrial undertaking in the county 
was contacted and a questionnaire sent 
out asking for certain specific information 
as indicated by the following typical 
examples. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY P G 
(a) Tenure of building and land, ang 


. area of site. ‘ 
(6) Total area of ground floor of factory 
in feet super. ' 

(c) Whether expansion was antici : 

(d) Source of raw material and means of 
transport to works. + 

(e) Means of transport of product to 
markets. 

(f) Total number of workers employed 
indication of sex and number 
skilled and unskilled workers. 

(g) Number of workers :— 

(i) living in the area ; and 
(ii) coming daily from a distance, 

In connection with workers living outside 
the area, details of place of residence, 
means of transport and average journey 
time were also sought. 

The various Catchment Boards operating 
throughout the county were able to provide 
details of land up to 8 ft. above highest 
known flood level and 5 ft. above highest 
known tide level, and land below this 


is 3 


datum line can be ruled out at once for 


all normal building purposes. 

Maps have also been prepared showi 
all areas, urban and rural, serviced with 
piped water supply, main drainage, elec- 
tricity and gas. 

Another map which has aroused some 
interest is one showing retail distribution 
of shops owned by the well-known chain- 
store companies. 

Further maps and diagrams under the 
general title of ‘‘ communications ”’ ilhis- 
trates road traffic density, taken from road 
census figures on an average sixteen-hour 
day in mid-August, 1939, supplied by the 
County Surveyors ; bus routes and density, 
and a 1939 road accident map, data for 
which was obtained from the i 
Constable, showing points at which acc 
dents occurred and unit (i.e. pedestrian, 
pedal cycle, motor car, etc.) to which 
accidents were attributed. 


























SUBJECT SOURCE OF INFORMATION 

Solid Geology Ordnance Survey (Geological) Solid Edition, 1933. 

Drift Geology Ordnance Survey (Geological) Drift Edition, 1931. 

Contours ae ’s Revised ‘* Half-Inch ’’ Contoured Map of 

olk. 

Low-lying Land Rivers Catchment Boards. 

Land Classification Land Classification Map of Britain. ; 
Director: Dr. L. Dudley Stamp. 

Grassland Grades Based on the Grassland Survey of England and Wales by » 
Sir R. George — and William Davies. 

Climate The Air Ministry, Meteorological Office. 

Agriculture. Cropand Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Returns for June, 

Livestock Production 1939 and 1943. 
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In addition to the basic survey, subsidiary 
= a aggre surveys have been and 


being prepared. Such et being 
focal j in character are ** bridge 
any gaps’’ not cov by a basic 


survey; and to provide more detailed 
information regarding any particular theme 
or condition. 

These supplementary surveys cover many 
aspects of communal life and the following 
three subjects have been chosen as illus- 
trations. 


1, SURVEY OF VILLAGE HALLS 
AND PLAYING FIELDS 


In the early part of 1943 the County 
Planning Department and the Suffolk Rural 
Community Council conducted jointly a 
survey of existing village halls and playing 
fields. 

The collection of the necessary data was 
supplied through the medium of the village 
constable in each of the 493 rural parishes 
ofthe county. A detailed questionnaire was 
drawn up and full informatidén obtained 

regarding size, location and tenure of 
vilage halls and recreation grounds. The 
statistics have been mapped and a report 
prepared. 


2. SURVEY OF HOUSING CON- 
DITIONS 


At the instigation of a Planning Board 
administering an operative scheme for a 
large rural area in the county, the local 
Rural District Council has carried out 
an experimental survey on the condition 
of housing in two villages which were 
selected for the purpose. 

The object of the survey, which was 
carried out by a well-known architect, the 
Medical Officer and the Sanitary Inspector, 
was to determine within reasonable limits 

number of houses that would be 
Tequired in the two villages in relation to 
post-war development. 
survey was conducted on the 
following lines :— 

(a) pote coqeing demolition and 

replacemen 

(6) Dwellings pu ee for reconditioning. 

(c) Dwellings in thoroughly good repair. 

d) Dwellings destroyed by enemy action 

and needing replacement. 


The whole problem must be tackled on 
a scientific basis and it is to be hoped that 
all housing authorities will approach it 
from this angle, as it is the only means of 
forming a sound basis for post-war housing 
Tequirements. 
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4. A ‘PATTERN ’ VILLAGE SURVEY 


This represents a local specialised survey 
of the life history of each village, indicating 
its physical character, existing services, 
social amenities and any matter bearing en 
the life of the community. 

Each village ‘* dossier ’’ will be complete 
with planning proposals for the ‘* back- 
ground ”’ rural population. 

Pay County Survey has revealed, inter 
alia : 

(a) the purpose and function of the 

existing population concentrations of 
a given area; e.g., whether purely 
agricultural, industrial, recreational 
or social service centres ; and 

(6) existing character and use of the 

land; e.g., agricultural, afforested 
or waste land. 

From an analysis of these revelations 
emerges an understanding of the inherent 
weaknesses and potentialities of the 
sfructure and inter-relationship of com- 
munities from the physical, social, recrea- 
tional, educational and spiritual stand- 
points. 

The assistance rendered by the various 
Statutory undertakings and other bodies 
operating in the county has been invaluable 
and without such co-operation the Survey 
could not have been accomplished in so 
complete a form. 

Mention should also be made of the 
active support and advice on technical 
matters so freely given to the authors by - 
the officials of local authorities during the 
preparation of the Survey, and in particular 
the spontaneous interest and helpful 
encouragement of the chairman of the 
County Planning Committee and the 
Clerk of the County Council. 


-T. B. OxENBURY. 








** No real home is conceivable in a tem- 
porary structure. The home is a permanent 
institution. There is a permanent quality 
about it. That is made plain by the deep- 
rooted ties all families establish once homes 
are made in any kinds of dwellings. Think 
how families cling to even the most deplorable 
places, reluctant to sever associations estab- 
lished in the course of time. Permanent 
houses are a basic necessity for permanent 
homes.—Mr. H. J. Apams: President, 
Amalgamated Union of Building Trade 
Workers, National Conference, Morecambe, 
September 1944. 
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ERHAPS the most remarkable 
thing about the excellent new 
book on the Tennessee Valley achieve- 
ment, which is reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue, is that the author, David E. 
Lilienthal, is Chairman of the TVA: 
the literary efforts of chairmen are 
usually limited to annual reports. One 
finds inspiration, however, in this 
report of Mr. Lilienthal’s, which is 
concerned as much with the credit 
balance in human values as with the 
physical results. One of his chapters— 
TVA and World Reconstruction— 
gives the book special significance in 
the problems immediately before us. He 
suggests that the methods of approach 
to planning which have developed in 
Tennessee may well find application in 
many other river basins in the world ; 
the Danube with its complex inter- 
national problems is cited as an example. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
learn that the International Labour 
Office has just published an appraise- 
ment of the TVA’s lessons for inter- 
national application. Having in mind 
such problems in Europe and in the 
Empire, and the numbers of persons 
concerned among us now, it does seem 
that a visit from this far-seeing Chairman 
of the TVA, to give us at first hand 
some of the inspiration which has fired 
his fine book, would be most valuable. 
The TVA is more than literary 
news. The U.S. Office of War Informa- 
tion recently completed its first docu- 
mentary film dealing with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. It deserves a wide 

showing. 

= ” * 


The Soviet Monitor for September 13 
brings us news of the Soviet Recon- 
struction Programme. The 70 expert 
members of the Moscow Reconstruction 
Commission have started sitting again 


after. their suspension during the im 
vasion period. Kharkov reconstruction 
is going ahead and already 570 factories 
in the area have been restarted. Twenty- 
seven Secondary Schools and 33 Techni- 
cal Schools have been restored and 
re-opened. It is interesting to note that 
in spite of the need for the utmost 
pressure in re-establishing the very 
physical basis of both domestic and 
industrial life, the Soviet is not neglecting 
educational or cultural buildings. More 
than 2, cultural and educational 
centres hdve been re-opened in the 
Kharkov area alone. The reconstruction 
work on the Mariinsky Theatre in 
Leningrad was done by the Red Army 
and the first war-time ballet performance 
was given on September 1. One hundred 
and thirty-nine theatres and other ‘‘arts”’ 
buildings are to be restored and rebuilt 
during the year. at, 
* + * 


The picture of American life pre 
sented in an article in a recent issue of 
the Rotarian (U.S.A.) by Mr. S. R. De 
Boer, is an interesting contrast to the 
large-scale mechanical environment s0 
often put across by Hollywood 4s 
typically American. Mr. De Boer lives 
in Denver, Colorado. ‘‘The cities of 
the West,’’ he writes, ‘‘have individual 
houses, with front yards and side yards. 
For livability they exceed anything im 
European cities, or for that matter any- 
thing in large metropolitan cities. . «. 
It took much hard work and idealism 
for us to acquire the single-family-home 
city, So far city plans have not produced 
more livability than these cities already 
have.’’ Rotarian De Boer obviously 
feels that the slightly superior attitude 
often adopted by those who live in the 
largest and most congested cities, is the 
result of a perverted psychology— 


‘*Housing facilities in the open cities of 
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the West are much superior. There is 
danger to our Western cities in holding 
up to them as livable, residential areas 
which only people of the large metro- 
politan cities would stand for.’’ 

* * * 


We suggested in the Spring Issue of 
Town and Country Planning that the 
Communal - Lifers and Flat - Planners 
should bribe a popular song-writer who 
might possibly counteract the efforts of 
the ‘‘roses round the door’’ lyricists. 
It would at least be one way of trying 
to make the ten-storey flat, with com- 
munal restaurants laid on, a more joyful 
post-war prospect for the men and 
women in the Forces. A correspondent 
sends us the following and suggests that 
Town and Country Planning might run 
a competition on the subject. 


DEW ON A BALCONY FOR TWO 


Dew, on a balcony for two, 
It’s just made for me and you, our 
balcony for two. 
Who wants a dog or a parrot ? 
Who wants a pigeon or a hen ? 
Who wants to listen to the wireless or 
to sole boots after ten ? 
On our balcony we will keep a little bee 
By kind permission of the L.C.C. 
And darling as you rub, in the block’s 
group-sponsored tub, 
You won't have to worry at all, 
For dehydrated spam and municipal jam 
Will be waiting for my supper in the 
corporate dining-hall. 
So let’s get together, 
What are we waiting for ? 
Honey, please say ‘yes’ to Flat 62894 
And the dew on the bal-con-ee. 
* * * 


There appeared in the September issue 
of the Architectural Review appreciative 
but critical comments on the County of 
London Plan by five leading American 
Planners: Mr. Joseph Crane, Director 
of Urban Studies, National Housing 
Agency; Mr. Frederick P. Clark, 
Director of the Regional Plan Associa- 
tion, New York; Mr. Clarence Stein, 
Designer of Radburn; Professor John 
M. Gaus, holder of the Chair of Political 
Science at Wisconsin University ; and 
Miss Catherine Bauer, author of Modern 
Housing. The September Review should 
be sought out for the brilliant analysis 
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THE PLANNING FORUM 
The Chairman, Mr. D. B. William- 
son, writes: The junior discussion 


group inaugurated by Professor 
Abercrombie and Mr. F. J. Osborn 
in June last, is now known as The 
Planning Forum, and is going from 
strength to strength. Its lively mem- 
bers are enjoying running their own 
series of talks and discussions, at 
28 King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2, on various aspects of town 
and country planning. It is to be 
hoped that as The Forum gets further 
into its stride, the interest in its 
approach will prove contagious, and 
that apart from its own projected 
study groups, associated groups— 
**Fora,’’ presumably !—will establish 
themselves in other parts of the 
country. There is every indication 
that this will be the trend, for the 
“*twenties’’ are eager for a focal 
point for discussion on the post-war 
issues of planning, and their informed 
opinions and understanding of the 
potentialities of town and country 
planning in the widest sense as well 
as in purely physical directions will 
be of the utmost value in local as 
well as in national affairs in the 
years, and in the very days, opening 
before us. Inevitably, at the moment, 
most members are civilians, but every 
effort is being made to keep not only 
British and Dominion service organi- 
sations, but also United States and 
other Allied organisations in touch 
with Forum meetings. Already, 
young American and other visitors 
have been present; joining in the 
discussions and enjoying the oppor- 
tunity of meeting other young people 
and of exchanging constructive post- 
war ideas. The Hon. Secretary, Miss 
L. M. Osborn, 43 Store Street, W.C.1, 
will be pleased to provide details of 
coming meetings in London, and will 
also be glad to give details of the 
aims of The Planning Forum to those 
interested in developing similar 

















groups elsewhere. 











of fundamental planning issues in this 
excellent symposium. 

Mr. Crane points out that on a rising 
standard of living we cannot ‘‘peg’’ 
accommodation standards and he there- 
fore regrets the proportion of flats to 
houses that is suggested as necessary in 
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’ the London Plan. ‘‘When more flats 
and less open space,’’ he writes, ‘‘than 
is generally considered to be desirable 
are recommended in a 50-year plan on 
grounds of practicability, it may be well 
to question the premise.’’ Is it in fact 
**practical’’ to propose building at 
densities which the majority of the 
middle income groups—from the better- 
paid artisans to the near-wealthy middle 
class—no longer find attractive ? In this 
connection, Mr. Crane makes a most 
pertinent and truly practical point. ‘‘Is 
it not likely,’’ he asks, ‘‘that dispersion 
and suburbanisation will be stimulated 
by continued close building in the older 
areas?’’ In other words, orderly 
development in a democracy can only 
take place by guiding and controlling 
the existing and persisting dispersal 
trend. 

Mr. Clarence Stein is even more em- 
phatic. To him ‘‘The Plan’s standards 
do not seem drastic enough,’’ in order 
to make living conditions in the centre 
sufficiently attractive. He praises highly 
the neighbourhood proposals but criti- 
cises ‘‘the very questionable New York 
practice of putting families into tall 
flats.’’ On the much-publicised com- 
munal amenities which flats are said to 
make possible, Mr. Stein is worth 
reading. ‘‘One attraction of tall build- 
ings for the well-to-do has been that 
they give many community services in- 
cluding central heating. All these can 
be duplicated in attractive group build- 
ings of lower height. Being close to the 
ground with the possibility of having 
individual gardens appeals to most 
families. For the exceptional, those 
without children who insist on distant 
views and who can afford the higher 
cost, a few tall buildings—but very few 
—are desirable. They will give variety 
to the skyline. But I hope London does 
not accept as anything but exceptional, 
the type of dwelling that has developed 
in New York mainly as a means of 
paying rent on inflated land values.’’ 
Finally, he sums up, ‘‘To supplement 
the County of London Plan a broad 
national programme of decentralisation 
is needed.’’ 

Miss Catherine Bauer, too, questions 
whether the plan really faces up to ‘‘the 
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overwhelming strength of the dr 
away from congestion, towards house 
and gardens and a natural environ 
ment.’’ She wonders—with conside 
factual evidence to support her suspicig 
—whether more than the half-milligg 
proposed would not actually move o 
of the L.C.C. area of their own free 
without any plan. i 

All this may sound familiar to readey 
of Town and Country Planning. If th i 
turn to page 118 of the Autumn 1 
issue, they will find similar praise for 
the Plan’s unquestionable virtues, sin , 
lar criticism of its defects, and 
exactly parallel analysis of what 
practical planning in the comments @f} 
the Town and Country Planning Asso ci 
ation on the L.C.C. proposals : 

There was at the time some resent 
ment at these indigenous comments 
We hope that lease-lend criticism 
be received with better grace. 


* * * 


The Sudbury and District Pla 
Association—affiliated to the Town 
Country Planning Association — was 
recently formed to foster and encourage 
the development of ‘Sudbury and the 
surrounding country-side which uses 
Sudbury as its market town. It is hoped 
to engage a professional expert to live 
in Sudbury for a period and to study 
the town, its surrounding districts and 
the community. After making a com 
prehensive factual survey a plan for the 
future will be made, which will then be 
available for the consideration of those 
living in the area. During this work itis 
hoped to build up an interested and 
informed public opinion. The Associa- 
tion is a non-official body and its funds 
will be provided by voluntary sub- 
scriptions. It proposes to work in close 
collaboration with all local and other - 
authorities concerned in the area. . 


* * * 
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I never had any desire so strong and 
so like to covetousness as that one I have 
had always, that I might be Master of @ 
small House and a large Garden, with 
moderate conveniences joined to them 


Abraham Cowley. 
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UGUST 1 (House of Commons) : 
Second Reading of Housing (Tem- 
Accommodation) Bill.—Miss 

Megan Lloyd George pointed out that 


‘] ‘although improvements have been 
i made in the Portal house it has very 


grave defects—616 sq. ft. against the 


“8 900 sq. ft. which the Dudley Committee 












regarded as a minimum... . It is the 


imi policy of the Government to encourage 


families and yet here they are 


is proposing to build in great numbers a 
=f house with only two bedrooms .. . is 


there to be a sort of general post every 


‘fj time there is an addition to the family?’” 


Speaking in the same debate, Sir 


S 8 Jonah Walker Smith criticised the space 
WES standards of the Portal house. 


**Here 


# is a proposal,’’. he said, ‘‘to crowd the 
# whole domestic activities of a household 
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into 616 superficial feet... . I think it 
isa criminal shame... to cause members 


'} of working-class households to do the 
whole of their domestic drudgery in 


such confined space as is provided in 
these temporary bungalows.’’ 
September 27 (House of Commons).— 
Minister of 
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wl Points from Recent Debates 


the things, such as open spaces, that a 
community requires for its daily life.’’ 
September 27 (House of Lords).— 
Lord Balfour, of Burghley, moving that 
** decentralisation, congestion and re- 
development of our big towns, do con- 
stitute a primary object of policy of 
H.M. Government,’’ said that he re- 
garded the crowding of population more 
and more into big cities as a thing to be 
viewed with alarm. This concentration 
of population threatened ‘‘ not only the 
efficiency of our industry but the 
healthy, happy homes of our people.’” 
He pointed out that the position has 
now got to the stage where two-fifths 
of the whole of our population are in 
the seven million mark aggregation. 
Lord Balfour said that his first ob- 
jective of Town and Country Planning 
“would be a serious endeavour to check 
and ultimately to reverse this tendency 
of aggregation in these huge urban 
conglomerations. The next objective 
of planning would be—and I thinkit has 
already been accepted by the Govern- 
ment—a reasonable industrial balance.’” 
Speaking in the 





Town and Country 
Planning, Mr. W. S. 
Morrison, said that 
the Government had 
altered the definition 
of the term ‘‘over- 
spill’? in the Town 
and Country Plan- 
ning Bill. This defi- 
nition should not be 
Interpreted ‘‘as en- © 
visaging these ‘over- 
spill’ areas as mere 
housing estates. 
That is not the in- 
tention. It is in- 
tended that when 


Town and Country 
Planning Association 


You are invited to apply to 
the Secretary (28 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2) for 
particulars of Membership, 
Activities and Policy. 


ACTIVITIES INCLUDE :— 
* Conferences 


same debate, Lord 
Samuel said that 
although it may be 
necessary to build 
a certain number of 
flats, the great 
majority of people 
did not wish to live 
in flats ‘‘for the 
simple reason’ that 
family life is ex- 
+ tremely difficult in 
these overcrowded 
warrens.’’ Estate- 
building on the out- 
skirts is also open to 
very serious objec- 


bale areas Publications tions and for these 
are to be developed . reasons LordSamuel 
they shall be devel- ay : suggested that new 
oped on the basis of Exhibitions towns would have 
a neighbourhood Planning Forum to be built outside 


unit, not only of 
houses but of all 


the redevelopment 
areas, 
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PERSONAL NOTES AND 
INFORMATION 





Dispersal. . 

The report *‘Dispersal’’ prepared by a 
* Committee of the National Council of 
Social Service under the chairmanship of 
the Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot,’ M.p., is now 
by the Oxford University Press. The 
National Council of Social Service have 
investigated the social conditions which 
it would be necessary to satisfy, if the 
decentralisation of large administrative 
staffs of business firms such as Insurance 
Gompanies, Government Departments and 
similar bodies, is to be successfully 
brought about. The report examines the 
factors which will affect staffs whose work 
and life has always been in London and, 
on the other hand, the residents of the 
smaller town where the new population is 
to settle. 


Mr. Louis de Soissons, A.R.A., F.R.1.B.A. 

Mr. de Soissons has been appointed 
architect for Italy, for the Memorial War 
Graves Commission. 


Hyde Women’s Advisory Housing Council. 

The first Annual Report of the Hyde 
Women’s Advisory Housing Council makes 
popular recommendations. The Council 
want : (1) houses to meet varying needs of 
families; (2) attention paid to sun incidence; 
(3) well placed larders. The Council states 
**Refrigeration may be useful, but cannot 
take the place of a proper pantry if the 
family is to be well and economically fed.’’ 


Mr. Gordon E, Payne, M.T.P.I. 

Mr. Payne has been appointed Town 
Planning Consultant to the Corporation of 
Tewkesbury and Evesham. 


Scottish Hydro-Electric Scheme. 

The Loch Sloy and the Loch Morar 
schemes have been approved by the North 
of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board. The 
Loch Sloy scheme will involve a generating 
station on the West Bank of Loch Lomond. 
A dam will be built at Loch Morar and a 
generating station will be constructed on 
the River Morar. 


Mr. F. C. Mears. 

Mr. Mears has been appointed to prepare 
a plan for the development of Greenock 
and the Kip Valley. Mr. Mears, who some 
months ago became adviser to the Regional 
Planning Committee for the South-East of 
Scotland, has held the position of con- 
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sultant to Greenock Corporation for some 
years and is expert adviser to a number of 
other authorities. 


Mr. Brian Bell, A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.L. 
Mr. Bell, who until recently was Town 
Planning Officer to Oxford Corporation, 
has now taken up an appointment as Town 
and Country Planning Officer to the 
Kesteven Joint Planning Committee. 


Lunch to Sir Montague Barlow. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Montague Barlow, Bt., 
K.B.E., was the principal guest at a luncheon 
given by the Town and Country Planning 
Association in 
his honour, at 
the Waldorf 
Hotelon October 
18, 1944, on the 
occasion of the 
acceptance by 
the Government 
of the ‘‘main 
ideas’? of the 
Barlow Commis- 
sion. The hope 
was expressed that the acceptance of the 
**main ideas’’ of the Barlow Report might 
be interpreted as the acceptance of the 
spirit of the Report. 





Photo: Bassano 


Surrey Federation of Labour Parties. 

A recent Report by the Federation pro- 
poses the rationing of existing dwellings, 
development of a County plan as an 
interim measure and building of new towns 
as a permanent solution as part of a 
National Plan.  (Secretary—Councillor 
G. L. Deacon, 18 Beechcroft Avenue, New 
Malden, Surrey.) 


Thames Conservancy. 

The Thames Conservancy has issued a 
useful memorandum on the Rural Water 
Supplies and Sewerage Bill ; recommenda- 
tions are made on housing sites in relation 
to sewage disposal, sewage treatment, 
water softening, and industrial waste. 


Brierley Hill Urban District Council. 

Proposals for the treatment of derelict 
industrial sites, tips and dumps, and the 
extension of the existing industrial area in 
line with modern requirements, are made 
by Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.1.B.a., and 
Mr. Herbert Jackson, F.R.1.B.A., 
Council’s Town Planning Consultants, in 
Brierley Hill U.D.C.’s Town Planning and 
Post-war Reconstruction Report. 
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CITY OF LONDON PLAN* 


HIS is a disappointing, report—so 

unimaginative arid reactionary in 
general as not to repay criticism in 
detail. London, a world capital, has 
the chance of a millennium to begin a 
great reconstruction. Its people have 
suffered much and produced at least a 
normal quota of heroes. They deserve 
a better City. And the City Fathers not 
only reject the unique opportunity, but 
fail to appreciate the outstanding facts 
of their own situation. 

The population of this country is 
static. London can only increase its 
numbers at the expense of other regions. 
Parliament is conscious of the conflict 
of claims, though the mechanism for 
adjusting the regional balance is still on 
the drawing-board. With a continent 
in flux, 100 miles from London, states- 
men cannot ignore the V1 and V2 cloud, 
though it be no bigger than a man’s 
hand. The Barlow Report’s recom- 
mendation for decongestion has been 
accepted by the Government. And 
whether the national guidance of loca- 
tion of industry favours the smaller 
towns or the Special Areas, or (as we 
think it must) both, it cannot deliberately 
put back the London business con- 
centration as it was in 1939, 

Yet the keynote of this ostrich-like 
Report is ‘‘the return to the City at the 
earliest possible date of those businesses 
which have been displaced by enemy 
action.’’ Jt even nurses the hope that 
the City may pick up some of the industry 
to be displaced from adjoining boroughs 
by the L.C.C. Plan—and overlooks that 
the L.C.C. Plan has a reciprocal hope of 
poaching some of the City’s business for 
its South Bank commercial centre. In- 
stead of planning intelligently for a 
reduction of business density, which is 
not only inevitable, but would, if well 
planned, increase the efficiency of the 
businesses indispensable to the City, the 
Report contemplates a style of rebuilding 
that would make possible an increase of 





* Report of the Improvements and Town Planning 
Committee relative to Post-War Reconstruction in the 
City of London, Batsfords, 10s. 6d. Forthcoming. 
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the day-time working population from 
its 1939 level of 500,000 up to 800,000. 
Yet it includes tables and diagrams 
which show the close correlation’ be- 
tween the day-time population of the 
City and the total population of 
Greater London: 

Maintenance of the London business 
concentration, coupled with even the 
inadequate reduction of housing density 
proposed in the L.C.C. Plan, ,could only 
mean therefore a vast increase in the 
amount of suburban travel and a con- 
tinued outward sprawl of Greater London. 
And any realist observer must see that 
this will stimulate an accelerating move- 
ment of industry and large office 
businesses to the outer fringe, producing 
at no distant date extensive ‘‘blighted’’ 
business districts in the City and some 
central boroughs, as an offset to the 
prosperity of the newly built commercial 
skyscrapers in the City, the South Bank, 
and Westminster. 

If ever there was a case of the absurd- 
ity, indeed the impossibility, of piece- 
meal planning, it is to be seen in the 
relationship, or lack of relationship, be- 
tween the two Plans for Central London. 
And neither takes full account of the 
problems of the far greater area of 
which they form the core. In the cir- 
cumstances it would be a waste of space 
to discuss the equivocations of the City 
Report on such subjects as the view of 
St. Paul’s, the preservation of the City 
Churches, the removal of the Ludgate 
Hill railway bridge, the standards of 
height and coverage, the provision of 
open spaces, and a dozen other im- 
portant aspects of planning. 

The only compliment we can pay this 
Report—a sincere one in its isolation—is 
that it adds to the factual data on which a 
good Plan for the City and for London as 
a whole could be produced. And the only 
moral we can draw is that unless the 
Government, by creating a planning 
authority for Greater London, and by the 
formulation of standards of density and 
business concentration mandatory on local 
authorities, takes a decided hand in the 
situation, London will drift through decades 
of confusion to an economic disaster. 
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Economic Reconstruction 
By J. R. Bellerby. Macmillan and Co. 
(1943) 396 pp. 21s. 


Fine Building 
By Maxwell Fry. 
156 pp. 15s. 


CONOMIC planning for full em- 
ployment is the subject of Economic Re- 
construction. It tackles the ramifica- 
tions of that huge matter with wide 
factual and theoretical knowledge, and 
with a clearness of expression that 
carries the reader along so easily that 
running a planned state begins to seem 
a light industry. This is not because the 
author shirks the complications, but 
because he quickly makes up his mind 
on the answer to each snag as it comes 
up, and because of his brilliant tech- 
nique of presentation. If Karl Marx 
and Major Douglas had possessed this 
gift the world would have decided long 
ago whether it agreed with them or not. 
Mr. Bellerby analyses what is necessary 
to achieve full employment in a society 
which desires to retain as much private 
enterprise as possible. He advances a 
good reason for every one of his multi- 
tude of expedients. Yet in total they 
somehow produce an impression of un- 
reality. And when at the end he sets 
out in tabular form the expedients 
required for state-planned private enter- 
prise and for the alternative of state- 
owned enterprise, he does it with such 
calm detachment that the reader feels 
we might as well toss up for it. The 
sense of unreality comes of course from 
the reader’s knowledge that a demo- 
cracy of 48 million people, threading 
its way through the labyrinth, will not 
take unanimous decisions, as a writer 


Faber and Faber. 
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can, at every cross-road, and thus ij 
practice the procession towards the n 
order would lose its symmetry. Collec 
tivist planning is easier, since th : 
choice of route can be handed over te ) 
the leadership of the dominant party, §‘ 
If the collectivism is democratic, we 
have the safeguard that if we do not 
want to turn when Father says turn, we! 
can depose him and turn with Brother’ 
Herbert instead, 7 

The necessity of universally-approved 
aims in planning, and the difficulty of 
crystallising them, is illustrated for us 
by Mr. Bellerby’s section on building 
and town-planning. For the latter he 
proposes one primary aim: Preserve 
the countryside. But that cannot be the 
key-passion of the urban millions. For 
building he sets up the aim of a whole. 
sale replacement of the urban fabric.) 
Let us, he proposes, discover by state 
research an inexpensive building ma- 
terial that has all the desirable qualities, 
and fabricate from it standard units 
with which dwellings (preferably multi-’ 
storey because they give more scope for’ 
the architect) can be built on the largest 
scale. Now this aim might catch on; 
certainly most of the urban fabric needs” 
rebuilding, and there is a mass-appeal | 
in mass-production. If you are in rags,” 
a standard suit is relative luxury. But 
will humanity settle down in a world of }). 
standardised plenty? Is planning no) 
more than a shortage-reaction of the 
under-privileged ? 

All the same, this book clarifies 
thought, and should be read by every) 
one interested in reconstruction plan 
ning as a whole. 

** Don’t study town planning, it is” 
all architecture.’’ Mr. Fry quotes this” 
trade slogan of the Finnish architect, 
Alvar Aalto, in support of the conten- 
tion that it is the architect who should: 
design towns. It is a point of view, but) 
this rambling book, with its amateuri 
excursions into economics and socio 
logy, is hardly likely to advance it 
That an architect can make distin= 
guished contributions to the socio= 
logical aspects of town theory, and 
balance the social with the’ aesthetic 
considerations, we know by the example) 
of Raymond Unwin. But Mr. Fry te 
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. Unwin as the begetter of the 
suburban sprawl. To discredit in this 
.. sway the outstanding English architect- 
z r is not only unhistorical, but 
poor tactics in a defence of the architect 


; ‘ as planner. And at this time of day it 


Fis unforgiveable to dismiss the garden 
Fi city movement as synonymous with the 
~fopen-suburb movement ; all the more 
~ #0 because Mr. Fry sets up the town of 


~§ 50,000 in contact with the countryside 
aj § (in other words, the garden city) as his 


own ideal. 

4 All the same, this book has a certain 
Fconversational charm. The author’s 
‘gaccount of his reactions to town and 


_ §country surroundings in childhood, and 
.ghis conviction of the importance of 


-gcontact with nature in psychological 
Bdevelopment, have documentary value. 


io gLike many people whose essential 


;Bhumanity is overlaid with sophistica- 


“a, gtion, he is torn in two between his revolt 
‘ine against. urban squalor and his horror 
ite #0! | Mummy, daddy and the kids ”’ in 


an ordinary common - and - garden 


~ Bfamily.home. G. K. C. had a word for 


‘Bthis distaste, as also had the Greeks. 


~. lhe form Mr. Fry’s escapism takes. is 


ga dream of flat-balconies laid up in 
ygbeaven: balconies which are gardens, 
| big enough to go for a walk on, to take 


a4 42 meal on, to sleep on, and to entertain 


42 party on, with a wide, deep and 
, pluxuriant flower-box, and _ railings 
, through which to observe and admire 
“ithe wide world below. There should 
Phave been a drawing of such balconies, 
_ 4nd of the rooms on the floors beneath 
Fthem. 

One chapter in the book is a state- 


it ig {Ment of the author’s aesthetic creed. 
+. slhis is functionalist, in the sense that 


beauty can arise from the recognition 
Hof purpose ; and also constructivist, in 
4 gthe sense that beauty can arise from the 
apprehension of weight, gravity, co- 
Piesion, rigidity, height, space and time. 

ich, when all is said, takes you 


« nowhere, for you can detect all these 
tall _ without the extra thrill of beauty 
+ mat 


If Truth is the only one of the 
. Seven Lamps left alight today, it is 


the arbitrary art-forms of a long-dead 


. 


** I’ve decided to give » post-war planning a 
rest for a few weeks.” 


Reproduced by kind permission of the New Yorker 





age) as the master-architect. And he is 
discouraging to industrialists who em- 
ploy artists when he commends Bentley 
cars and Murphy Radio sets as ex- 
amples of ‘‘ unselfconscious works of 
art, the works of designers little moved 
by art-knowledge.’’ 
F..J..O. 


The Machinery of Town and 


Country’ Planning 
By Michael P. Fogarty. Catholic Social 
Guild, Oxford. Is. 


Tus interesting little booklet is 
worth reading as a contribution to the 
contemporary discussion of planning, 
and also because it shows that the 
Catholic Social Guild is definitely in 
favour of town and country planning on 
reasonable lines. The essay is, indeed, 
mainly secular in tone; and it is not 
until the author comes to deal with the 
control of land use that he begins to 
sprinkle his text with papal utterances 
concerning the natural right to private 
ownership in land, and’so forth. Mr. 
Fogarty writes as one who feels. that 
Catholics should see that ‘‘full advan- 
tage is taken of the opportunity to use 
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planning as one of the indirect means of 
restoring an understanding of Christian 
social principles, and eventually of 
Christianity itself.’’ This, however, does 
not prevent him from paying tribute to 
the Soviet methods of drawing ordinary 
people into the planning process, in a 
way unknown in this country. 

The greater part of the booklet is de- 
voted to the administrative machinery 
of planning ; the lesser—and weaker— 
part to the control of land use. Mr. 
Fogarty rightly declares that our im- 
mediate problem is to convert the prin- 
ciples of planning which have won 
general acceptance into detailed schemes 
applicable to concrete conditions ; to 
find new ways of bridging the gap be- 
tween the principles of planning and the 
execution of plans. 

He thinks that, broadly speaking, we 
have reached the right solution as re- 
gards the central government with the 
creation of a Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, and the appointment 
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of Lord Woolton to fill the position 
of a Minister of National Develop. 
ment, as contemplated by the Scott and 
Uthwatt Committees. 

Mr. Fogarty points out that the exist- 
ing local authorities are hopelessly de. 
fective for the purpose of planning, but 
remarks that it is less easy to find an 
agreed solution for the problems of 
regional and local machinery than it is 
in regard to the central planning ad- 
ministration. He accepts the Scott 
recommendation that the principal 
authorities for local planning should 
cover areas comparable to counties and 
county boroughs, but he omits to con- 
sider the enormous range in size, wealth 
and population within each of these 
categories. He is, however, on firm 
ground in asserting that the four main 
requirements at the local and regional 
levels are: (1) larger primary planning 
authorities ; ©(2) the imposition of a 
statutory duty to plan ; (3) the appoint 
ment of regional officers of the central 
planning department; and (4) the 
creation of regional planning authorities 
as part of the machinery of local 
government, 

He is on less firm ground in con- 
ceding that local: authorities should 
remain under the direct supervision of 
the central departments, merely because 
they object to submitting to a regional 
organ. The case for regionalism largely 
depends on the urgent need to decen- 
tralise authority from Whitehall to 
regional councils. Only when a large 
measure of such decentralisation has 
taken place will central departments be 
sufficiently free from the distractions 
and pressure of day-to-day business to 
deal with large questions of policy. 

In conclusion, the author declares 
that popular interest and participation 
in planning are essential to enable full 
account to, be taken of the variety of 
human wants. There is an even greater 
need. for popular enthusiasm. The 
experts must play their part, but the 
general principles of planning policy 
must command the active assent of the 
whole community. Town and country 
planning is of all subjects the one which 
should not be left entirely to the 
experts, W.A.R, 
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With a EWART Geyser—a multi-point— 
bath—or a sink geyser—you can obtain 
INSTANTANEOUS hot water—cheaply — 
without waste of fuel—at any time of the 
day or night. EWART specialist service 
in water heating is at the disposal of all 
Interested—architects, builders and users. 


EWART & SON, LTD. LtetcHworTH, Herts.—Letchworth 1191 Established 1834 


Scottish Agents : Jas. R. Thomson & Co., Ltd., 10 Blythswood Street, Glasgow, C.2 








T.C.P.A. Conference 


The National Conference of 
the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association will be held 
at the Waldorf Hotel, London, 
W.C.2, on Friday and Satur- 
day, December 8 and 9, 1944. 
The Agenda will be circulated 
shortly. 














TVA—Democracy on _ the 


March 


By David E. Lilienthal, Chairman, 
Tennessee Valicy Authority. 
Penguin Books Ltd. 208 pp. 9d. 


LEVEN years ago the Tennessee 
Valley Authority was established. In 
urging the approval of the Bill before 
Congress at that time President Roose- 
velt said, 

‘* Envisioned in its entirety, 
this proposal . . . transcends mere 
power developments: it enters the 
wide fields of flood control, soil 
erosion, afforestation . .. and dis- 
tribution and diversification of in- 
dustry. In short .. . it leads logi- 
cally to national planning for a com- 
plete river watershed involving many 
states, and the future lives and 
welfare of millions. It touches and 
gives life to all forms of human 
concern.”’ 

This book portrays the triumphant 
vindication of that concept. David 
Lilienthal outlines the achievement of 
a decade and illumines his exposition 
with fascinating detail, indicating that 
this project is indeed ‘‘touching and 
giving life to all forms of human con- 
cern.’’ The most important aspect of 
this result is not the physical details of 
the virtuous circle of power generation, 
phosphate manufacture, agricultural 
development, afforestation and flood 
control, but the co-operative human 
effort behind them. Again and again, 
visitors to TVA have said ‘‘We 
are even more interested in TVA’s 
way of working with people than we 
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are in its dams and industrial develop. 
ment.’’ Mr. Lilienthal has given his 
and what he considers to be de 
mocracy’s answer :— 
‘*A great Plan, a moral and, indeed, 
a religious purpose, deep and funda. 
mental, is democracy’s answer both 
to our own home-grown would-be 
dictators and foreign anti-democracy 
alike. In the unified development of 
resources there is such a Great Plan; 
the Unity of Nature and Mankind 
Under such a Plan in our valley we 
move forward. True, it is but a 
at.a time. But we assume response 
bility not simply for the little advance 
we make each day, but for en 


of all men and the opportunity for 

them to build for themselves spiritual 

strength. Here is the life.principle @ 

democratic planning—an awakening it 

the whole people of a sense of ti 

common moral purpose. .Not one go 

but a direction. Not one plan, on} 

and for all, but the conscious selectie 

by the people of successive plans 

. . . the people must be in on the 

planning; self-education of the 

citizenry is more important than 

specific projects or physical changes,” 

These pages live with examples of 
how, when trusted and encouraged t0] Anywhe' 
take responsibility, individuals, from}is small 
farmers to business men, from thé ts a 
workers on the dams to scientific ex 
perts, from private businesses to loc 
institutions of all kinds, have respo: tive, «« ¢ 
with initiative and faith that, short Of} equal re 
moving mountains, is certainly tramsjand surg 
forming: one of the world’s large river 
basins—and the lives of its inhabitants | Over 

The author in the title has already C 
written the most succinct review pos ‘ 
sible of the book—-‘‘TVA—Dem 
on the March,’’—for it is with ‘‘the Over 
forward march of the common peopl S 
of all lands towards their just and true} 
inheritance’’ that he is concerned. He Te os 
has set down his faith in the inherent] -““* °° 
goodness of ordinary men and women} C £ 
and the results he so vividly describes 
are his vindication. ‘pOlsTR 

A further witness to his conclusi¢ 
that this democratic approach relea 


every se 
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QRERBARR CHEERS FES 


Even 


if you plan your 
house 10 miles from 
a Gas Main— 


int! You can have Gas Lighting, Gas Cooking, 
iGas Heating & Refrigeration, in fact, you 
mcan enjoy all Town Gas Conveniences with 


‘CALOR GAS 


Anywhere that a “‘ Calor ’”? Gas motor van can go, “‘ Calor ”’ gas can be delivered — 

om} in small portable steel cylinders ready for attaching to modern Gas Cookers 
ts and Fires—even to Refrigerators. No plant of any kind is required 
j"Calor ’’ Gas is used in exactly 
the same way as Town Gas, and 


Migive, “‘ Calor” Gas can give with 
‘i equal reliability, complete safety 
in jand surprising economy. 
iver 


ad Country Users 


Supply Depots 
Write to Head Office for illustrated brochure 


al CALOR GAS 
“{(OISTRIBUTING) CO., LTD., 


INSTALLED ANYWHERE 


nts|Over 60,000 satisfied } 


i BELGROVE HOUSE, BELGROVE STREET, KING’S CROSS, W.C.I. Tel: TER 2194/6 
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new human energies, assuredly lies in 
the fact that, he, the Chairman of this 
undertaking, has found time to write 
this stirring book. Democracy is on the 
march: here is a handbook for the 
rucksacks of the marchers. 


D. B. W. 


Plan Electricity for Wales 


London Branch, Welsh Nationalist 
. Obtainable from Swyddfa’r 
Blaid, Caernarfon. 12pp. 64d. 


Here is a model piece of advocacy. 
Concise, lucid and persuasive, it talks 
sense, and backs up its arguments with 
facts from other countries, reliable 
figures, and intelligible graphs. The 
belief of the authors is that cheap elec- 
tricity, a bold fixing of tariffs on a 
calculation of potential use, will pro- 
mote the development of light indus- 
tries in Wales, help the small farmer, 
and grade up living standards. In 
support of this view they quote the 
-experience of Sweden, the TVA., and 
the less-known ‘‘Hydro’’ of Ontario. 
‘They make a good case, based on a 
sound knowledge of electricity costing, 
more convincing than the usual claim 
that rural districts are morally entitled 
to the same charges as urban areas. 
What is particularly impressive in this 
booklet .is its confidence that the 
-economic problems of Wales are soluble 
not by shibboleths, but by the use of 
brains and determination. The mechan- 
istic assumption that ‘‘ things are bound 
to trend ’’ from the small unit to the 
, large, from the rural areas to the urban, 
is rejected with healthy contempt. Dis- 
persion of industry will, it is argued, 
-stiffen the rural areas of Wales, and 
‘provide near markets for agriculture by 
localising a population. with a rising 

standard of living able to buy more pro- 
tective foods. They realise that a 
measure of central planning is needed 
to release and co-ordinate local and 
-CO-operative private energy, and their 
practical proposals include an Economic 
Commission for industrial and agri- 
cultural research as well as to promote 
electrical development. The booklet is 
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full of stimulus for the regions of Eng 
land and Scotland as well as for W; 


Architecture for Children 


By Jane and Maxwell Fry. cor 
Allen and Unwin Ltd. 118 pp. 7s, J 


Tus is not a History of Archite 
ture, though the story of ‘*‘ How o 
Forefathers Built ’’ is very well told i 
the last chapter. It has, indeed, li 
to say about ‘‘the succession of fi 
styles to be recognised and named } 
clever people.’’ On the contrary Archi 
tecture is conceived of as a living ¢ 
evolutionary, an expression of the 
of living, growing out of the primar 
needs of man; as the history of 
changing life of a nation, infinite 
variable, changing from age to age ai 
from country to country. It is cond 
tioned by the history of the people wh 
build ; by the weather and the clim 
—the geography—of the land they Ij 
in; by their resources in materials, 
skill and in inventions; by their 
ligion, their memory and their trad 
tions. Moreover, Architecture is he 
not’ concerned solely with houses, 6 
includes also the design of furniture ai 
fitments within, as well as the planni 
of the area without. 

Refreshingly, even excitingly writ 
the book is clearly the work of inform 
enthusiasts. Here and there, howe 
enthusiasm has interfered with cle 
expression and there are occasio 
grammatical errors. These faults ¢ 
be remedied in a future edition. T 
illustrations, which include many pho 
graphs rightly claimed as beautiful, 
well as original pen and ink drawis 
add greatly to the interest and value 
the book and are intimately related 
the text. Children will find them i 
triguing and, except in one case, ¢ 
to understand. The Historical Bac 
ground of Living Charts, showing ce 
temporary building, costume, furnitu 
transport and town-planning throw 
the ages, are pleasantly informative. 

This is a sanely written book, whi 
should appeal to intelligent childs 
and make them wish for more. 

W. F. M 
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\4 HAT is to be the shape of your post-war build- 
ing scheme ? Flats, cottages, villas or bungalows, made 


to measures, or made to measure ? These are questions 


engaging the minds of architects and local authorities 


to-day. 

But, whatever the choice, Electricity will be at your 
service ready to provide lighting, heating, refrigeration 
and constant hot water beside all manner of labour- 
saving devices which will make so many feet and 


inches into homes. 


Electricity 


ON WAR-SERVICE TODAY — ON HOME-SERVICE TOMORROW 


British Electrical Development Association, 2, Savoy Hill, W.C.2. 
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Before & After War Damage : 
A Surveyors Guide 


By J. P. Rhys, F.S.1. ‘* Estates Gazette.”’ 
178 pp. 10s. 6d. 


HE title unnecessarily appears to 
limit the use of this book to Surveyors, 
whereas it is equally useful to anyone 
engaged in the interpretation and 
practice of the War Damage Act. 

I generally regard a book written in 
the form of question and answer as an 
insult to a trained mind; but the 
writer does seem to get exactly the 
right questions, and his answers are 
clear, well-informed and practical. The 
book is made useful for reference by a 
fairly good index. 

The Treasury has really the ultimate 
power in War Damage matters, and it 
is rare for the Treasury mind to have a 
constructive outlook. Every Planner 
should realise, from a book like this, 
how in practice the questions of “‘ costs 
of work’’ or ‘‘value payment’’ and 
‘*of how much,”’ and the Nation-wide 
application by the War Damage Com- 
mission of Treasury principles, are 
likely to be the most potent force in the 
reconstruction and redevelopment of 
all areas affected by bombing. In 
London, these questions will probably 
have more effect it seems, than the 
London Plan. 

A. E. A. 


Town Law : 
The Complete Law of Town 
and Country ing and 
the Restriction of Ribbon 


Development 


By H. A. Hill. Butterworth and Co. 
93 pp. 10s. 6d. 


HIS book is described as a first 
supplement to the author’s original 
book. Instead of producing a new 
edition the author has included in this 
supplement the legislation, the decided 
cases and the Ministry’s circulars 
issued since the date of the publication 
of the original book. This supplement 
brings the revision down to May, 1944. 
The arrangement follows that of the 





In print. 
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original book and a new summary ¢ 
the Law and observations by the auth 
are substituted to bring the summary 
up to date. 

Authors of books on the Law ¢ 
Town Planning or Housing are in ay 
unfortunate position as fresh legislation 
is constantly being introduced. A ney 
Town Planning Bill is now before F 
liament and a White Paper has bee 
issued, Thus this supplement becom 
out of date in a short period after publi 
cation. Despite this, a copy of thi 
supplement should be in the Office of 
every Local Authority, and on the she 
of all professional town planners. 

R. 


Homes of Tomorrow 


A Report by the Worthing Council @ 
Social Service. 62 pp. 2s. 6d. 


HE Council is to be congratulated 
its enterprise in the preparation and pu 
lication of a useful report. Makes recd 
mendations similar to those in the Dudig 
Report—a minimum floor area stand 
of 950 sq. ft. for three-bedroom houses f 
five persons, and a permanent store-roc 
built on to the house. Suggests that t 
local authority should be responsible for 
the planting and upkeep of open front 
gardens. 


Report on Rural Reconstrue 
tion 
Leamington Spa and Warwick Rotary Club 





COMPACT summary of the 
reconstruction problem packed with use 
information and statistics worth noti 
Covers nutrition policy, agriculture as 
career, rural amenities, housing administ 
tion. Favours regrouping villages 
creation of new small country towns. 


Report of the Malvern Pe 


War Planning Committee 
Malvern U.D.C. 14 pp. 64. 


Wane the Council considers that it! 
essential for Malvern to continue to devel@ 
as a holiday and educational centre, it doe 
not wish to ignore the advantages of 
dustrial development. ‘‘We considen’ 
says the Report, ‘‘that the attraction @ 
light industry of suitable and inoffensn 

character is highly desirable.’’ 3 
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TO ARCHITECTS and others concerned with the rebuilding of Britain: 
-d of ©Whether they are designing community centres, shops, factories, office 
buildings, holiday camps, railway stations, schools or health centres, they can 
id be certain that sooner or later those using their buildings will be 
rooms ‘dying for a cup of tea’. 
le fa Lhe Empire Tea Bureau welcomes discussion with architects on all problems to 
u™1 do with tea drinking. 
ree. Its files, plans, specifications are freely at their disposal. 

The Empire Tea Bureau is a service organisation set up by all Empire tea 
Club growers to ensure that good tea is available to all. The Bureau is concerned 





solely with encouraging those who desire to make or drink the National 
Beverage in ideal conditions. 

as The Empire Tea Bureau has carried out very wide research and experiments 
ania during the war. 

Large factory canteens have been run, new and better equipment designed. 
Facts, figures, blue prints, findings both financial and technical, are at the 
architect’s disposal in the public interest. 


lea 






THE EMPIRE TEA BUREAU 
REGENT HOUSE 
KINGSWAY LONDON WC2 


Please address all 
inquiries to: 
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HOUSING DENSITY.—Continued from 

page 119. 
development partly by houses and 
partly by flats. This saving in area, 
when Neighbourhood units are con- 
sidered, is reduced to about 40 per cent., 
whilst when the long term redevelop- 
ment of all the users required in a re- 
development unit providing for the re- 
housing within the area of 70,000 per- 
sous, the saving would probably again 
be reduced to about 20 per cent. 

The effect of spreading planning con- 
siderations to cover all development is 
often not appreciated. It is hoped that 
this article will have served some useful 
purpose in drawing attention to the 
extent to which apparent savings in 
residential development area by 
crowded flat development, tend to 
evaporate as the wider planning con- 
siderations are brought into the picture. 





PLANNING BOOKSHOP 
T.C.P.A., 28, King Street, W.C.2 


The following leaflets and pamphlets are 
obtainable from the Association and are 
useful for discussion and study. 
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POLICY.—Critical comments on the Bill and 
White Paper. 3d., 2s. 6d. doz. 


A NEW TOWN PLAN, by Gordon Stephen- 
son, F.R.1.B.A. Wall chart diagram 30x 22 ins. 
Is. 6d., 15s. doz. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
FOR THE LOCAL COMMUNITY.—A 
Study Outline prepared by Gladys ase 

s. 


HOUSES, TOWNS & COUNTRYSIDE. 
by Elizabeth Halton. Is. 


COMP AND BETT, 
by F. J. Osborn. 2d., Is. 9d. doz. 


ALL BOOKS REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE ARE 
AVAILABLE FROM THE BOOKSHOP. POST- 
AGE EXTRA IN EACH CASE. 
4% THE CHURCH AND THE PLANNING OF 
BRITAIN. 2s. 
DESIGN OF DWELLINGS. Dudley Report. 
CONTINUITY OF THE ENGLISH * 
TOWN. 4s. 6d. 
BEAUTIES OF SCENERY, 
by Vaughan Cornish. 6s. 


HOUSES AND TOWNS AFTER THE 
WAR, by Elizabeth McAllister. 6d. 


BRITAIN’S TOWN-COUNTRY PATTERN. 
Barlow Scott and Uthwatt Summarised. 2s. 6d. 
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PREFABRICATION 106 


LIKE ALL good soldiers, William 
Normandy had a plan. When he invade 
Britain he brought a staff of carpente 
with forts made of timber, ‘all shapet 
framed and pierced to _ receive 
pins which they had brought, cut 
ready in large barrels.’ But these forts wet 
merely knocked together to safegu 
William’s line of advance. None kne 
better than he that success would dema 
something more substantial and comfortah 
for his garrisons. 
Today, prefabrication can give even 4 
temporary building the comfort and cof 
venience of a permanent one. The moder 
architect supported by the engineer, a 
plan for the newest systems of cookin 
heating, refrigeration and constant 
water ...and gas can provide the ‘pre 
fabricated’ fuel . ..a fuel which is clea 
speedy and economical ...a fuel whi 
is flexible and controllable .. . a fuel whié 
lends itself to use with compact and co 
prehensive labour-saving equipment. 


FOR POST-WAR PLANNING | 
GAS WILL BE AT YOUR SERVIC 


Gas equipment is only available for priority work, ; 
tut architects planning for the post-war period can | 
tenefit from wartime experience and achievement. ~ 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, 
' GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, 8,W.! 








